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E TRANSLATOR'S | 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


Th E Tranſlator finding 
that theſe voyages were known 
to few Engliſh readers, was at | 
conſiderable pains to obtain more 
particular. information concern- 
ing the author, than, could be 
collected from his works. After 
failing in ſeveral channels, he ap- 
plied to a literary friend in a 
neighbouring kingdom, from 
whom he had the ſatisfaction to 
learn, that Mr. Pages was at Paris 
about ſix years ago, but had 
failed ſoon after with his family 
for his eſtate in St. Domingo. En- 


couraged by this intelligence the 
tranſlator addreſſed a letter to the 


A2 author 
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author at Baradaire in St. Do- 
mingo, and was favoured with 
an anſwer from that iſtand dated 
the 1ſt of Nov. 1791. 


.  Aﬀter thanking - the tranſlator 
in polite terms, for doing him the 
honour as he expreſſes it, of in- 
troducing his work into the Eng- 
liſh language, Mr. Pages gives rea- 
ſons for having avoided in his 
Travels, ſuch a detail reſpecting 
places and perſons, particularly in 
what related to himſelf, as would 
have been agreeable to many of 
his French readers, as well as to 
the Pups, at * 7 


He alludes to 2 1 idea 
he entertained in his earlier years 
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of penetrating into the interior 
parts of Africa, an object which 
probably made a part of his ge- 
neral plan; but obſerves that 
upon his return from his voyage 
towards the North Pole, having 
performed all his travels at his 
own expence, without any public 
remuneration, he did not find 
himſelf either in adequate cir- 
cumſtances, or youthful enough 
to encounter the difficulties of 
ſuch an expedition. He conti- 
nues however ſtill in the ſame 
ſentiments as to its prafticability ; 
and expreſſes ſome ſurprize that 
In a nation of the bold and en- 
terpriſing ſpirit of Great Britain, 
no adventurer equal to the un- 
dertaking ſhould have offered 
himſelf. The reader may find 
Aq ſome 
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ſome hints on this ſubje& in his 
voyage to the South-Seas. And 
he adds in his letter, that it would 
be | wiſe policy in a traveller, 


intending to paſs through the in- 
terior parts .of Africa, to ſubmit 
to the rite of circumciſion before 
his departure; to be particularly 
converſant in the language and 


manners of the Arabs; and above 


all to be diveſted of every ſpe- 


cies of prejudice, regarding him- 
ture detached from every local 


connection whatever. Thus pre- 
pared for his enterprize, Mr. Pages 


would adviſe him-to ſet out from 


the States of Tunis, or that neigh- 
bourhood, where there are na- 
tives of a mild character and fond 
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of wivelliog: who would be will- 
Ing to accompany him. 


Don Angel Fi 3 Cover- 
nor of Tegas, Don Franciſco Hoa- 
reſty, merchant in Mexico, Don 
Baſſaras Oydou, and Anoria Pig- 
noa, at Manilla and Acapulco, 
M. Retian and the Garriſon at 
Batavia, Mr. John Hunter at 
Bombay, Perez and Briancourt 
at Surat, and the French Conſuls 
at Baſſora and Sidon, are amongſt 
the reſpectable connections Mr. 
Page's formed on his travels. | 


His letter concludes with re- 
queſting the tranſlator's correſpon- 
dence, intimating at the ſame time 
that ſhould his health enable him 
to put his papers in order, he may 

A4 perhaps 
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perhaps be induced to give ſome - 
thing more to the public. 
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Upon the whole it is not to be 
doubted that ſuch as approve of 
Mr. Pages's travels, will be pleaſed 
to be informed that this excellent 
man, equally diſtinguiſhed for the 
modeſty and purity of his mind, 
and for his genius as a voyager, is 
alive, and, though in an infirm 
Nate of health, is in a condition 
to enjoy the ſociety of his wife 
and two daughters in his pleaſant 
valley of Baradaire, | 


Lonpon, | 


_Nov. 1792. w 
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Experiments made in different Latitudes on 
Sea-water—T he Line is croſſed, and Martin 


Vas's Iſles feen at a Diftance. Page 1 
CHAP. II. 
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thoſe taken by the” Sextant— Anchorage 
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pPreſerving Vegetables for Sea Voyages, and 
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Inhabitants of Guinea andthoſe of the Indian 
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Defin of the V . im Bro 
Experiments made in different Latitudes on 
Sea-water—The Line is croſſed, and Martin 
 Vas's Tiles ſeen at a diſtance. 

* being the intention of government to 

promote diſcoveries i in unexplored regions 
of the globe, orders were given for the 
equipment of a ſhip, called the Rolland, and 
a frigate, to be employed on an expedition to 
the South Seas. Beſides the political advan- 
tages that might poſſibly reſult from this 
voyage, as it promiſed to exhibit views of 
nature undiſcloſed to the eye, and unpervert- 

ed by the manners of civilized nations, I 
learned with peculiar ſatisfaction that it was 
meant I ſhould have a command on the pre- 
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ſent occaſion, and accordingly embarked ſoon 
after, inveſted, with the charge of whatever 
ſervice on ſhore the circumſtances of our diſ- 
coveries might require. We found by our 
inſtructions we ſhould touch at the Cape of 
Good Hope; and afterwards at the Ifle of 
France to land ſome officers belonging to the 
garriſon there, and that. we. were not to pro- 
ceed ſouthward aer we bad * theſe 
previous orders. 


We ſet ſail Aer the paddle of Breſt: 
on the 26th of March, 1779, with a fair 
wind at E. N. E. the 3d of April, at fix 
o'clock in the evening, we came in view of 
Salvage Ifland, ſituated north from the 


| Canary Iſles. It appeared from our obſer- 


vations of latitude and longitude, as well 
as from the bearing of Salvage and Tenerif 
Iſles, that the laſt is laid down on the charts 
about four leagues more to the north weſt 
than it really ie. We ſaw the iſtand of 


Tenerif next day. And the enſuing night 


paſſed betwixt it and the Canary iſles, and 
continuing the fame courſe we kept in the 
middle of the channel between Cape « de Verd 
Iſles and the coaſt of Africa. 


y 
* | I ad 
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VOYAGE TO THE SOUTH POLE. 3 
I had been anxious to aſcertain by com- 
| Pai, e whether fea water contains falt in 
greater quantity under the torrid than under 
the other zcnes; and my experiments on 
this ſubject, which I proceed to mention, 
ſerve to ſhow; contrarily to what I expected, 
that ſea water is impregnated with falt in 
leſs quantity within than without the tro- 
Pie 
On the 12th, ng + in 109. 14”, north 
latitude and 229. 49”. weſt longitude from 
| the meridian of Paris, a hundred pounds of 
ſea · water, taken at the depth of ten fa- 
thoms; and weighed in water ſcales, gave 
"three pounds 4 of falt 
On the 16th, . the ſame experi- 
ments in latitude 4. 22”. north, and longi- 
tude 18. 44”. weſt, an equal quantity of 
water contained only three pounds of falt. 
On the 22d of the ſame month, in latitude 
19. 16”. ſouth, and longitude 219. weſt, the 
fame quantity of water gave a fimilar quantity 
of falt as on the 16th. 

The wind, hitherto from the nan eaſt, 
gradually leſſened as we approached the line, 
which wecrofſedin 205. 30”, weſt longitude; 


B x when 
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when ſhifting to the caſt, after intervals of 
calm, accompanied with a few drops of rain, 
it ſet in from the ſouth eaſt. It freſhened as 
we gained a more ſoutherly latitude, and: the 
temperature of the air ſeemed in general 
more harſh and irregular than in parallel 
utitudes in the northern hemiſphere; my 
experience on this voyage afforded full and 
circumſtantial evidence i in eee of 
d 5 0 
2 diſcovered A 3 differrnce 
3 between the ſhip's reckoning and our obſer- 
| vations, the latter placing us conſtantly more 
to the ſouth ſouth weſt than the former. 
On the 1ſt of May, we ſaw numbers of 
white Gouallettes, and a ſpecies of ſea fowl 
_named Frigate, ſo called from their flight, 
which is thought to have ſome reſemblance 
do the ſwift failing of that ſpecies of veſſel. 
They appeared again next day, when we 
ſaw likewiſe ſeveral ſea dogs, and at fix 
o'clock in the evening, the man at the 
maſt- head, called out thas he ſaw a ſmall 
iſland; but as the night ſoon came on, we 
were unable to aſcertain the truth of his re- 
port. On the return of day, the weather 
2 | | bebe 


a 
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being hazy, we remained in the fame ſtate 
of ſuſpenſe; ſeyeral of the crew,” however, 
affirmed that they had ſeen it ſo diſtinctly, 
as to have no doubt of its exiſtence, We 
ſteered weſt ſouth weſt, in order to aſcertain 
the reality of our diſcovery ;. but the atmo- 
ſphere becoming very obſcure, we wereobliged 
to deſiſt and reſume our proper courſe. It is 
not improbable, however, that the land, ſaid 
to have been ſeen on this occaſion, is one 
of Martin Vas's Ifles; . fince eee our 
reckoned longitude was only 259. 2 37. yet 
according to our obſervations it was 300. 
30 a poſition not very wide of that men- 
tioned by Mon. D' Apres Who pages n 
in 32% weſt longitude. 

Wen in view of the above land, a hun- 
dred pounds of ſea-water contained 3; pounds 
of ſalt; and ſix days after, being in latitude 
250. 54”, and longitude 27“. 48%, I found 
that the ſame quantity of water gave within 
a fraction of 4 pounds, In latitude 249. the 
trade winds had conſiderably leflened, and 
as the wind ſhifted to N. W. we availed 
ourſelves of the variation, and directed our 

* towards the eaſt. In the latitude of 
3 about 
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about 269, we entered the region of WO, 


winds, but as 25 blew from the * we 
kept E. S. E. 


e e a 
Sight of the Cape of God Hope—Obfervations- 
made with the Megameter more correct than 
thoſe taken with the Sextant— Anchorage 
in Simon's Bay—Remarks on the Made of 
Preęſerving Vegetables for Sea Vayages, and 
Precautions to be obſerved in their uſe—Re- 
. Pettions on the Hottentots, and on the Cor 
reſpondence eſtabliſhed by Land between the 
Inhabitants of Guinea and Wa of the _— 
Sea. 


N the 24th. of May we imagined our- 
{elves to be at no great diſtance from 

the Cape of Good Hope; our obſerved lati- 
. tude was 342. . 20”. and longitude 1 3% 2027 
eaſt; next day freſh obſervations placed us 
in longitude 14%. 35“ whilſt the ſhip's rec- 
koning carried us as far as 179. 230% but 

| | | we 
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we could have no doubt that the laſt calcu- 
lation was erroneous, and that, therefore, we 
were by no means ſo far to the eaſt. Next 
day, at: ſun riſing, we ſaw the Table of the 
Cape, and I found from the bearing of the 
land, that our longitude, as obſerved by the 
megameter, erred only about two leagues, 
whilſt the error of the ſhip's reckoning was 
no leſs than fifty one leagues eaſt. Our ob- 
ſervations with the megameter were much 
more accurate than thoſe taken with the 
ſextant. The firſt inſtrument, however, 
takes in only {mall diſtances, and it is almoſt 
impoſſible to uſe it in a high ſea. It is 
much to be wiſhed that a more convenient 

method of employing it could be invented; 
in that caſe it would be greatly fuperior to 
| every inſtrument for nautical obſervation I 
am acquainted with, We doubled the Cape 
on the ayth, and in the evening came to an- 
chor in Falſe bay, in forty- five fathoms water, 
with a bottom of ſand and ſhells. Next 
day we entered Simon's bay on a tack, and 
moored in thirteen fathoms, with a bottom 
of fine (and. , 
A. Thing en in the bey of the 
Ba Cape 
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Cape to conſiderable danger from the north 
and north weſt winds, they withdraw at 
the commencement of this ſeaſon to a creek 
in Simon's bey, on the weſt ſide of Falſe 
| bay. Here the lofty mountains of the Cape 
ſhelter them from the high winds which 
blow in the weſtern quarter, varying from 
the north all the way to the ſouth point. 
On the other hand, this bay being open to 
the ſouth eaſt wind, which ſometimes in 


ſummer ſets in with great force, ſhipping 


give it a preference, in its turn, to the bay 
at the Cape. This laſt is named with more 
propriety Table bay, as it is ſituated at the 
foot of that mountain ten leagues diſtant 
front the ſouthern extremity of the Cape. 
A conſiderable! part of the ſhip's" com- 
pany having been attacked with putrid and 
worm fevers, we took the firſt opportunity 
of landing them. We laid in ſome months 
proviſions to replace ſuch as had been ſpoiled 
or conſumed ; for a gteat proportion of our 
vegetables were now found in a ſtate of pu- 
trefaction, a circumſtance probably owing 
to the dampneſs of the ſhip, which was new 
and had never before been out of the harbour, 
" 1 
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To prevent the ſcurvy, a diſeaſe ſo incident 
to ſeafaring people in a long voyage, the 


commander had retrenched a part of the 


men's ſalt proviſions, ſubſtituting vegetables 
in their place. This diet preſented at firſt 
view great advantages; but in order to ren- 
det it really beneficial to ſeamen, too much 
caution cannot be obſerved by the contractor, 
that'the vegetables, deſtined for a long voy- 
age, ſhould not be old, and that they ſhould 
pe dried in the oven, only ſo far as will de- 
ſtroy the eggs as well as the inſects them- 
ſelves, and prevent the vegetables from heat- 
ing or fermenting in hot and moiſt climates. 
Care ſhould likewiſe be taken by the com- 
manding officer, that the change of diet be 
gradual, and that the allowance of the men 
put upon this regimen be augmented, as a 
vegetable diet does not yield an equal 
degree of nouriſhment with animal food; 
and indeed I think it not improbable, that 
the fevers which attacked the crew on our 
paſſage to the Cape, might have been occa- 
ſioned by-their abrupt tranſition from the 
rich juices of eee e 
ment w food. 


» - 
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Ihe banks of Falſe bay preſent naked and 
fandy hills with little or no ſoil, except what 
is found in cavities formed by the impetuous 
_ deſcent of the torrents. But Dutch induſ- 
try and perſeverance have rendered-the little 
ſettlement of Simon's bay equal to the 
exigencies of ſuch veſſels as put into it for 
proviſions. As there is a frequent and eaſy 
communication between this place and the 
city of the Cape, ſituated at the diſtance of 
ſeven leagues, I was able to gratify my cu- 
rioſity by an excurſion to a town to which 
the viſits of all European nations, trading to 
India, have given conſequence and celebrity. 
At the Cape I expected likewiſe to obtain 
proper information reſpecting the route and 
beſt mode of travelling to the country of the 
Savage, or to ſpeak more properly, the inde- 
pendent tribes of Hottentots, who, con- 
ſtantly adverſe to a foreign yoke, live to this 
day in the quiet and innocent enjoyments 
ners of men, in a ſimple and unrefined ſtate, 
was an object always uppermoſt in my 
thoughts, and had entered as a principle into 
the * of my travels round the world; 
| and 
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and though I ſhould not have it in my power 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
manners and cuſtoms of the Hottentots, 
yet I would not ſuffer the preſent opportu- 
nity to eſcape without knowing ſomething of 
the real character of thoſe tribes. Beſides, 
as the Hottentots maintain an intercourſe 
with the negroes who make extenſive pere- 
grinations into the inland country, I hoped to 
derivefromthemcurious information reſpect- 
ing the interior parts of Africa, which I am 
now of opinion might be traverſed to Tunis 
with much leis difficulty than has been com- 
monly imagined; Slaves have been purchaſed 
by our traders, on the coaſt of Guinea, who 
ſay they are from a country bordering on a 
ſea towards the riſing of the ſun; whence 
we may infer, that a communication exiſts 
by land between the nations of Guinea and 
the tribes which live on the confines of the 
Indian ocean. In this idea I was afterwards 
ſome negroes, purchaſed by our ſhips on the 
Moſambic coaſt, who, though ſpeaking a 
different language, can make themſelves 
underſtood without the aid of an interpreter, 
oof 3 by 
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by negroes from the coaſt of Congo and: 
Angola. The nations of the Moſambic 
coaſt: have been conquered at different times 
by the Arabs, while other Arabian tribes, 
named Malays, arrive once a year in arms 
for the purpoſe of traffic, as well as to collect 
2 tribute from Dahomer, chief of that part 
of the coaſt of Judda, where we have eſta- 
bliſhed a French factory. I had occaſion 
to converſe likewiſe with ſome Souſous ne- 
groes, who had been bought between cape 
Formoſa and cape Verd, who ſpoke and wrote 
the Arabic, and were followers of Mahomet. 
It is well known that the natives of Senegal 
carry on trade with, and pay a kind of tribute 
to the Arabs; and it is equally certain that 
the natives on the coaſt of Guinea croſs the 
continent from their own country to Tunis 
and Tripoli. The ſuperintendant of our 
factory at Judda informed me, that the 
Arabs, who trade with the chief of that 
diſtrict, are in part Cherifs of the family of 
Mahomet, wear a green turban, and their 
articles of merchandize, conſiſting of dif- 
ferent ſtuffs made of ſilk and cotton, are 
exactly funilar to what weaning 
or] 5 the 
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the Mahometans who border on the Medi- 
terranean. He ſays, that when they ſalute; 
they lay their hands not upon their breaſts 
Uke the Mahometans of Europe, but upon 
their forehead, like thoſe of India. Circum- 
ciſion is a rite prevalent over the whole f 
Africa, from the Moſambic to the coaſt of 
Barbary. It appears therefore from this de- 
tail, that there ĩs a much greater intercourſe 
between the nations reſiding in the interior 
parts of Africa than we have been apt to 
imagine; that they indeed maintain a very 
general correſpondence and traffic; and that 
the Arabian tribes, trading with the coaſt 
of Africa or the Indian ocean, muſt have 
ſome connection with thoſe Arabs who carry 
on a traffic along the coaſt of the Mediterra- 
nean ſea. From the manner of ſaluting in 
uſe among the Arabs who come to Judda, 
I infer likewiſe that there is a good deal of 
intercourſe between them and. the Arabs on 
the Indian ſea; and certain cuſtoms I re- 
marked among the negroes from the coaſt 
of Angola, induced me to come to a 
| ſimiar * with relpect to them. A 


* 
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game of calculation in common to the 
nations of Africa, as well as the whole con- 
tinent of Aſia, gives much countenance to 
my opinion on the ſubject. I learned from 
the ſame perſon, I mean our ſuperintendant 
at Judda, that the Hyppopotamus is ſome- 
times ſeen on the marſhy borders of the 
river; that he makes a noiſe ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the neighing of a horſe, but with- 
out the ſmalleſt degree of likeneſs to a horſe; 
that he is rather like the ox, though with 
the ſhort hair of the buffaloe. He mentioned 
| likewiſe the jackall, which in that country 
has a beautiful ſkin, ſpotted like the leopard, 
| and is nearly of the ſize of the tiger, but 
much his inferior in ſtrength, claws, and 
natural ferocit7). 
 * This game is played wich lttle balls arranged in tro lives 
| on different points, and conſiſts in removing and replacing them 
according to certain rules, which I do not comprehend, I have 
met with -it among the Chineſe, Malays, Indians, Turks, 


| En and Negroes. 
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The Author ſets out on an inland Ear 
Vifits Muſſembourg, Conſtantia, and other 
Dutch. Settlements—1s prevented from 
' penetrating into the Country of the Hotten- 
"Tots, by the Timidity of thoſe who were to 
Al bin, and the prudential reaſoning of the 

| Commander of the Expeditian.— Exactions 

o which 42 muſt AW who 9 the 
Cope. 

"Set out be ey Exit the 5 of June, 
and after following the ſea ſhore for 
three leagues, arrived at an houſe named 

Muſſembourg, which belongs to the Dutch, 

and ſerves as a place of rendezvous for a 

part of the Company's cattle. Some hun- 

dred yards further on, I came in view of a 

ke, ſtretehing to the north weſt; it waſhes 

the borders of a plain determined by a {weep 
of the mountains, which riſe in Table moun- 
tain towards the north. Croſſing the lake, 
and continuing my journey over the plain, 

I diſcovered at half a league's diſtance the 

manſion and diſtrict of Conſtantia, ſo fa- 


mous 


P 
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mous for its wine. Beyond it are ſeen ha- 
bitations on a ſoil embelliſhed with a few 
plantations; but the ground in general ap- 
pears to be dry and ſandy, and little ſuſcep- 
tible of improvement. The country is in 
general bleak, and far from being agreeable, 
though here and there the traveller meets 
with a buſh of ſweet broom, and the. flowery 
lilac. A little higher, however, the ſoil be- 
comes ſtony and of a deeper mould, with 
ſeveral clumps of the filver tree, fo named 
from the whitiſh and velvet ſurface of its 
5 Ihe filver tree grows ſtraight, and, 
as the contour of the branches forms a 
pretty regular cone, preſents an agrecable 
appearance. L met with no other natural 
wood in this country, which would come 
under the deſcription of timber, I Was 
tald, however, chat in ſuch low grounds as 
are ſheltered from the harſh and inclement 


winds, there are ſome very large trees, and 


n the interior parts of the country ſeveral 


; conſiderable foreſts. 


The country, as I proceeded, 3 inter- 
ſperſed with vineyards and corn fields, 
| began. to aſſume an air of greater fertility. x 
I now 
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I now came in view of a vaſt plain, adorned 
with handſome houſes, and along the road 
were many beautiful country ſeats, which 
in ſome places were ſhaded with a double 
row of fine trees. The gardens in general 
have pleaſant effect; but ſuch as are con- 
. tiguous to the reſidence of the governor, 
with a wood in a quincuncial form, make 
one believe one's ſelf in the vicinity of a 
conſiderable European town. The acorns, 
from which ſprung thoſe charming trees, 
were imported from Holland; but one ſees 
with-a kind of regret; that the great diſtance 
of the colony from the African foreſts, ruins 
the beſt of their own timber, which is cut 
down and employed as e oy the 
Company's ſervants. . 
I came in view of Table nab ab he 
Iſle of Robben; and as ſoon as I paſſed 
Table mountain, obſerved the Cape town, 


at which, after a journey of ſeven leagues, _ 


I arrived in the evening. The town has no 
advantage from walls, but is defended by 
a caſtle, which commands the ſea and the 
adjacent country. Towards the eaſt and 
welt it has two batteries, which overlook 

Von. III. C 1 
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to cover the ſhore; and this fortification in 
the quarter of or ton reſts on en e 
the mountain. 

[ En er the uns is very © con- 
ſiderable; the | fortunes of individuals, 
though not overgrown, are above medi- 
 octity;; and the people in general are well 
ſupplied with all the comforts of life. 
Here the traveller meets with agreeable 

manners, good ſenſe, and a great deal of 
frugal ĩnduſtry; the complexion of the in- 
habitants, particularly the Creoles, is fair; 
the town is handſome, and the climate 
bappy. Such portion of the ſoil as has 
fallen to the ſhare of the Company, is fer- 
tile and well cultivated. The Dutch have 
| ſeveral villages at a diſtance i in the country, 
the moſt conſiderable. of which I am told is 
Stellemboſe; and the moſt remote ſettlers, 
directly up the country, are about ſeventy 
leagues from the Cape. Such as reſide on the 
coaſt, whether of the Atlantic or Indian 
ocean, have extended their poſſeſſions to a 
much greater diſtance from the capital ; in fa 
nes that were n 22g 


A ma- 
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a moderate diſtance, the extent of Dutch 
territory would form a very ſtrong colony. 
As the planter, however, has been permitted 
to appropriate to himſelf the beſt ſoil and 
paſture wherever he could find i it, popula- 
tion in the country is thin, and pag ay 
far removed from each other. 20 
From the fertility of the foil, at e | 
rous herds of cattle, the Dutch at the 
Cape, as well as the planters in the remote 
parts of the ſettlement, live at a very mo- 
derate expence; an advantage, however, but 
little felt by Europeans, government having 
to itſelf a monopoly, not only of 
ſupplying ſhips with ſtores, but even daily 
| ſubſiſtence to ſtrangers. : Proviſions are ſold 
at a very high price; and hence the profits 
of purveyance conſtitute a conſiderable part 
of the colonial revenue. Still, however, 
it is a matter of agreeable ſurpriſe to find at 
the extreme point of the African continent, 
plenty of every thing neceſſary or convenient 
for a long voyage. This colony is in con- 
dition to export corn to 1 as "_ 
as to the mother country. 5 
N . though with great reluc- 
S. & 2 | tance, 
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Hottentots: the perſons to whom I ap- 
plied. for ſuch previous information as was 
neceſſary to my entering on the expedition 
ſeemed., to logk through a magnifier at 
every obſtacle in my way the ;ordinary 
method of conſidering, undertakings that 
deviate from the beaten track of common 
experience. Beſides, the captain of the 
ſhip. having followed me to the Cape, 
urged many reaſons to diſſuade me from 
the execution of my plan—reaſons, never- 
theleſs, Which went upon the ſuppoſition 
of ſuch a ſtrange and, improbable. coinci- | 
dence | of circumſtances as r 
againſt. any human Project whatever. I 
. choſe, therefore, to ſacrifice ta my duty all 
that intereſting knowledge which L have no 
doubt might have been obtained on his 
occaſion, without the ſmalleſt inconveni- 
From this moment every flattering proſpect 
with which I; had ſet out on this ſervice 
in a great meaſure vaniſhed; and I ſaw with 
ſincere concern how little I could count 


on thoſe intellectual . I hoped to 


5 63 have 
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have derived from my having a ſhare in the 
expedition. The mere ſailor, attached by 


the” habits of bis profeſſion to ſhipboard, 
ſatisfies himſelf with a glance of thoſe ob- 


jects, which none but a perſon on ſhore can 


inveſtigate and ren in their true mean- 
_ _ os pr | 


; Arrival at the c of 1 t2w0 Httentot Chefs 
with preſents — Details which equally relate 


"to the ind pendent Hottentots, and thoſe who 


ue in a ſtate of Vaſſalage on the Dutch 
 Perritory—Their Perſons, Cuſtoms, Lan- 
guage, and internal Regulations — Phils oſo- 
focal Diſquifitions on various Languages — 
Tus remarkable Inſtances of Mognanimity. 


Cape two old men; perſons of eminence 
amongſt thoſe of the Hottentot nation, who 
live on the territory and under the juriſdic- 
tion of the colony. They had biouzht 
wilh them ſome..cows. as a preſent to the 
C. ” Dutch 


YOM E avs n arrival, I faw at the 
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Dutch, and received, in return, mock 
pearls, garnets, and other little articles of 
traffick, They declined lodging in the 
ton, but choſe, according to the manners 
of their country, to pitch tents and dwell 

in its vicinity, The tribes in the interior 
country, whom the Dutch name Caffres 
or Boſchiſmans, have a rooted abhorrence 
to the planters, and look down, with great 
contempt, on ſuch of their own people, as 
have ſubmitted to the yoke of the com- 
pany. Theſe independent tribes make fre. 
quent irruptions into the heart of tho 
colony, and after committing depredatione 
on the perſons and property of both, with- 
draw, with their booty, to the woods and 
fortreſſes of their diſtant mountains, 


The following pe e rating 
this race of men, are equally applicable to 
the free and enſlaved Hottentots ; and are 
facts which I believe, having either ſeen 
them with my own eyes, or obtained them 
from the report of reputable creoles who re- 
ſicle i in the interior parts of the country. 

* Hottentot is f a middle ſtature, 


well 
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well proportioned, active, and poſſeſſes great 
agility in running ;/ the upper part of his 
face is broad with high cheek bones, but 
the lower part is lender and draws to a point 
at the chin ; he has the noſe and lips of the 
negroe; a large prominent eye with a oon- 
fiderable degree of vivacity ; his hair is leſs 
approaches nearer to that of the natives of 
Madagaſcar; he is at much pains to anoint 

it with greaſe, and as he wears a bonnet 
which covers the whole forehead, it gra- 
dually looſes its frizzled texture and becomes 
_inticely ſtraight. It is far from being thick 
Ait rather has the appearance of having been 
pulled out by ſmall tufts. His complexion 
is. naturally. brown, but, from its being 
conſtantly expoſed to the ſun, - and anointed 
with the fat of his cattle, gradually pen 
into a duſky black, 88 | 
I Theſe fats give countenance to the 1 
Fun I made on this ſubject in the 
Deſarts of Arabia; mean that heat of 
climate, co-operating with the influence of 
a dry parched ſoil, may account for the 
. of the negroe, as well as the 
3 6 | criſped 
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criſped and woolly nature of his hair. The 
Hottentots, whom it would be very iin- 
proper to call negroes, are, however, ſur- 
rounded hy them on all ſides, and, I have 


no doubt, are of the ſame extraction. The 


high antiquity of their firſt emigration, 
and their long reſidence on a more humid 
ſoil, and under a milder and more tem- 
perate climate than their own, have pro- 
| duced in my opinion, the circumſtances 
which diſtinguiſh their preſent appearance 
from that of their negroe anceſtry. The 
Hottentot wraps himſelf in a large ſkin 
and depoſits his privates in a ſmall bag 
adorned with a piece of ſtrong leather of an 
oval form. This caſe or codpiece is like- 
wiſe embelliſhed with ſmall braſs nails, and 
4 border of little rings of the ſame metal, 
which, owing to the motion of his body, 
produce a tinkling ſound like that of the 
as of manufacturing it: for different uſes. 
The breaſt and neck are adorned with'mock 
pearls, garnets, or ſmall pieces of bone. 
Their e and necklaces are of the 

| fame 
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fame materials,” and you frequently meet 
them with the inteſtines of their cattle tied 
round theit ancles. Strings of garnets, hang- 
ing down on the "hinder part of the neck, 
are eee eee mn che erown of the 
head. 

The heads of funilies x receive much 95 
nour and "confideration from the commu- 
nity, while the youth are not even allowed 
acceſs'to the national council. Previouſly 
to their being admitted to this privilege, 
they muſt be declared men, and have en- 


tered into a ſtate of wedlock—honours 
which are conferred at the fame time, and 


by the fame ceremony. When a young 
man has attained the age and other qualities 
which fit him for accompanying his coun- 
trymen to the war, to' the chace of wild 
animals, and, in ſhort, for difcharging the 
duties of a huſband and parent, he makes 
choice of a wife, and convokes an aſſembly 
of his tribe. The bride and bridegroom are 
conducted thither by their reſpective rela- 
tions, and receive an harangue on the reci- 


| procal duties of the married ſtate; after 


wn a Hottentot, appointed to the office, 
| TT 
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| binds à piece of inteſtine about the arms 
of the bridegroom, and urines acroſe his 
ſhoulders; when the candidate for publie 
honours being declared inveſted with all the 
rights and prerogatives of a married man, 
may henceforth aſſiſt in council, as well as 
in the purſuits of the fields. The women 
are chaſte in their morals, and live in a ſtate . 
of great ſubordination to their huſbands. 
A man may have a plurality of wiyes, but 
marriage is never permitted between bro- 
thers and ſiſters: 'I was aſſured, by perſons 
of whole information and veracity I could 
* not doubt, that. the apron of the female 
Hottentot is a mere fiction of travellers. 
From every thing I could learn reſpecting 
the manners of the Hottentots, from the 
cuſtom of urining on the ſhoulders in the 
p̃uptial ceremony, from their anxiety. to 
Aorn the parts of ſex in the male, as well 
is from the very abject condition of the 
woman, we ſeem warranted to infer that 
they have a peculiar veneration for age, ſex, 
and all the qualities of manhood—qualities 
of eſſential moment in the defence and > 
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The Hottentots, denominated Caffres, 
Aeſpiſing : agriculture and tillage, give 
their whole time to their herds and 
flocks. © Their oxen ſerve for riding as well 
as for beaſts of burthen. They live not in 


tents like the Arabs, but in huts made of 


So ei of nd 


as the country abounds in paſturage, they 


are leſs. addicted to a wandering and deſul- 
tory manner of life than either the Arabs 
or the Tartars. Though prone to indo- 
lence, they are ſwift of foot, dexterous and 
active in their perſons. In the chace of the 


lion and tiger, as well as in their wars with | 


the Dutch and Dutch Hottentots, (the laſt 
of whom they deſpiſe,) they give _ 
proofs of courage and intrepidity. 

arms conſiſt. of the bow Om ww 
dagger, a ſpecies of javelin, and a ſhort maſſy 
club pointed at each extremity. with brad 
which they have the art of throwing at 
the enemy with particular addreſs. I have 
{cen a ſimilar weapon among the Egyptians, 
and the inhabitants of Paleſtine, and it is 
by no means improbable that the uſe of the 
club may haye gradually migrated hither 
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from Egypt or Abyſfinia. They take much 
pleaſure in dancing, and the ſound of mu- 
fical inſtruments; and ſome of them, in 
their leiſure hours, touch a ſpecies of g guitar. 
Their firſt appearance is not prepoſſeſſing, 
but after a little acquaintance one diſcovers 
2 countenance, that from its variety, and the 
viyacity of the eyes, ſeems to indicate ſome- 
thing lively and intelligent. I have ſeen 
them play a game of combination with ah 
addreſs which would import any ching ra- 
ther than that groſs ſtupidity vulgarly attri- 
buted to the character of the Hottentot. 
If they, nearly in the fimpleſt ſtate of hy- 
man life, find armuſement in what gives 
exerciſe to the powers of the underſtand- 
ing; we cannot, without being chargeable 
with ignorance or injuſtice, impute to them 
# turn of mind peculiarly ſtupid and-inſen» 
Mic. Though I do not think their na- 
tral temper ſad or melancholy, it beme to 
be of a ſerious caſt. 

The language of the e is the 
moſt ſingular I have ever met with. Be- 
fides innumerable gutturals, it contains 

many ſounds formed by preſſing the tongue 


in 
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in a bent ſtate. againſt the palate. The 
ſounds have ſome reſemblance to that uttered 
by.a:glutton or drunkard in low, life, when 
he meets with a diſh or bottle of wine par- 
ticularly. ſuited uo his hiking. It would 
perhaps be difficult to render what I mean 
better underſtood than by the word cap or 
«ep; à ſound which ſeems to precede the 
main expreſhon, and is repeated once or 
twice, according as the abject to which it 
is applied is more or leſs important. They 
fay, for example, when one Hottentot ad- 
dreſſes another by his name, cop auaguchu. 
1 thought, however, I could perceive that 
this initial flap of the tongue was only in- 
troductory to a primitive or original word. 
By a primitive word, I mean a word 
which is neither derived from, nor com- 
pounded of any other, as eau, terre, bois, 
oiſeau ;, whereas babitation, bai Yon, action, 
are derived from habiter, boire, agir. This 
uncouth ſound; I obſerved, preceded likewiſe 
their numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. The fa- 
vages of the province of Tegas, in Ame- 
rica, have a mode of expreſſion formed by 
a ſnap of the fingers, in the way in which 
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we call upon a dog. They have other ſounds 
formed by preffing the tongue againft the 
palate, - and analagous to that made by a 
woman when ſhe collects her poultry ; but 

 even'this bears little reſemblance to that of 
| the Hottentot. The natives of the Philip- 


pine ifles employ a certain preſſure of 
the tongue to give ſounds expreflive of 2 
negative. In my travels round the world 1 
had occaſion to make ſome reflections on 
this ſubject; at preſent I ſhall only mention 
| ſuch eaſtern languages as I conſider original 
or underived : of this deſcription, in my 
opinion, are thoſe of the Tartars, Arabs, 
Indians, and Chineſe ; in theſe there is pne 
remarkable difference, I mean their reſpec- 
tive facility or difficulty of enunciation ; and 
it is in ſome meaſure from the yery ſmooth 
inflexions of voice in one, and the very 
guttural articulations of another, that I in- 
fer their originality. My ear could diſtin- 
guiſh a conſiderable analogy between the 
languages of the two peninſulas of India 
and thoſe of the numberleſs iſlands which 
ſeparate the ſouth from the Indian ſea; in 
ſo _ that I find more diſparity between 


the 
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the French and Engliſh, though every one 
knows they are both derived from the Ger- 
man and Latin, than between any two of 
thoſe languages. A {ſimilarity is likewiſe 
obſerved between the jargon of Otaheite and 


of population and intercourſe from the Chi- 
neſe Archipelago to the iſlands of Otaheite 


aud New Zeland, (ſuppoũng this to have 


been the proceſs,) muſt have been effected 
by many intermediate ſteps, and would have 
required a much longer period of time than 
was neceſſary to unite in the ſame manner 
the moſt remote parts of the European con- 
tinent, even including the coaſts of Green- 
land and North America. For this reaſon I 


am inclined to think that the iſlands of the 
ſouth ſea were peopled entirely from the pe- 


tiquity of its population, we may ſuppoſe 
that many revolutions, ſometimes in one 
direction, and ſometimes in another, muſt 


to a ſtate: of barbariſm, the languages of 
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part of the crew fell an immediate ſacrifice 
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the different nations would be greatly de- 
praved and confounded, - before they im- 
ee e e ee hs the on. 
Ms Fo TEAR 
i 3 00 te- | 
late two inſtances of magnanimity, to the firſt 
of which I ſhould have found it difficult to 
give credit, had it not happened at this place 
che evening before my arrival; and if, beſides 
the publick notoriety of the fact, I had 
not been an eye witneſs of thoſe vehement 
emotions of ſympathy, blended with admi- 
ration, which it had juſtly excited in _ | 
mind of every individual at the Cape. 

A violent gale of wind ſetting in From 
the north north weſt, the ' barometer which 
had ſtood at 289 and a fraction, during the - 
raus fine weather, ſuddenly chopped 
to 270, and three Dutch veſſels in the road 
dragged their anchors. One loaded with 
grain for Holland, was forced upon the 
rocks, and bulged; and while the greater 


to the waves, the remainder were ſeen from 

the ſhore ſtruggling for their lives by cling- 

N CO the wreck. The 
2 ſea 
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kes fan dreadfully high, and broke over the 
| Gailors with ſuch amazing fury; that no boat 
whatever would venture off to their aſſiſt· 
ance. - Meanwhile a planter, conſiderably 
advanced in life, and long a member pf the 
colony, had come from his farm on horſe- 
back to be a ſpectator of the, ſhipwteck. 
His heart was melted at the fight. of the 
anhappy ſeamen ; but knowing the bold 
and enterpriſing ſpirit of his -borſe, . and 
his particular excellence az a. ſwimmer, 
he inſtantly determined to make 2: deſperate 
effort for their deliverarice; He aliglited, 
and blew a little brandy into his horſe's 
boſtrils, when, again ſeating himſelf firm in 
the ſaddle, he inſtantly ruſhed. into the 
midſt of the breakers: At firſt both difap» 
peared ; but it was not long before they 
floated on the ſurface, and fwamts the wreck; 
When taking with him two mem, tach of 
whom held by one of his boats; he brought 
them ſafe on ſhore . This perilous experi- 
ment he repeated no ſeldomer than ſeven 
times, and faved fourteen lives to the pub- 
liek; but on his return the eighth time, 
Ver. MW D his 
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his horſe being much fatigned, and meeting | 


4 moſt formidable \ Waves! he loſt his balance. 
and was Gperwobelmned in in A moment. The 
hotſefwark Life to Io nd, but his gallant rider, 
als Vivas Bo more. 4-3 am doubtful if j in 
| Biſtory of mankind" we have a more 
briiteht erample of Heroifft exerted*n the 
A iorninicy. e 5 3. 

"USRE cond -thitance of Extraordinary for- 


be F än to meiitiol,” D, is not guat to the- 
| Te. falt, böwever, it tmay be coupled "with : 


irt Gut batrative, finde Bork” Rave“ A N 
plot ſhow how natyrtly the'm mind 
diffoled4o*hhbide great an and ei Fi 
ments] wheh rembverf W he pernicious 
flea Gp. hizary, and placed in the 0 
and frectlom of rural life. There a.m 
acquires'the Abits of labour and ind thee: 
whether it be: to maintaifi”himitlkf ant K. 
mily im a detent mediocrity of fortuhe; br 
to asquiret it: h the conqueſtł of thoſe diff 
clties which 'a-rude and uncl tivated foil 


oppoſes tals fqcceſs!” It was ity this view 
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an Rurepcan by birth, had lern long u mem 
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A creole, who reſided inland at a conſider- 
uble diſtance from the Cape, was wounded 
in the hand, and a gangrene had enſued, 
from negligence and inattefition, At length 
he became convinced that nothing but im- 
mediate amputation could fave his life : 
but reflecting he was at too great a diſtance 
from town to expect the aid of a ſurgeon, 

he determined to perform the operation him- 
ſelf. It was a proceſ neither of much time 
nor expence to the creole; for after pre= 


paring ſuch herbs 3s he meant to apply as a 


remedy to the ſtump, he cut off his hand 
with one ſtroke of a hatchet; and was in- 
debted to no other aſſiſtance than that of a 
negro; whb. held his atm. ſteady during the 
operation z;and the fimple precepts of nature 
ſoon effected his  eure. I faw afterwards 


the patient in good health at Simon's bay; 
he was attended by his ſlayes, and a number 
of waggons, containing butter and other ar- 
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 Feſpeting the Natural Hiftory of the Sea- 
. Wolf and Penguin Modes 1 * the 
"former. We hp. 4 


FTER Aae uE tbr belt 
manner I ebuld, concerning the town: 


and Harbeur at the Cape, I returned to my 
ſhip in Simon's bay. Imam interval of pub- 
lick. duty I made an excurſion to the Iſle of 
Magdaleine,, fituated at tlie bottom of Falſe 
bay, about three: beagues from the ſhip. -L 
fea-wolves, numbers ef which I had ſten, in 
my way ta fiſh off Nemanſclip; a rock which 
| forms two paſſes at the mouth · of Simon's 
bay. I eſteemed it neither a difagrecable- 
nor ver rege 2 to conſider thoſe 
appears to en ths'diterrbiine link be- 
tween the fiſh and quadruped ; as the firſt 
ſeems to connect, though in a more imper- 
fect manner, the feathered race with the 
amphibious quadroped. FA 
£ 553 
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Slence on the confines of Magdaleine ifle, I 
was careful $0 make choice of a calm-day z 
and en my way chither I killed ſome Mou- 


velvet fleeyes. On our approaching the 
land, I happened to take ſhot at a manche 
de velour, which alarmed à herd ef ſea- 


inſtantly. got up 10 their ſcat, and raiſed 


ſuch cries as in number and variety I could 
only compare to the bleating of a flock of 
ſheep, when the old and young make mu- 
tual reſponſes to each other. The age and 


dize of the animal might be diſtinguiſhed 
by the degree of tenc and energy of his 
voice. Our landing was fomewhat abrupt, 


the  noife ceaſed, and numbers of them 


plunged into the ſea; but as they hovered 
near to the rocks a conſiderable time, I had 
an opportunity 10 hear diſtinctly the hoarſe 
cries of ſame of the largeſt, which have 
a great reſemblance to that of a young calf; 
but in this ſituation the young ones were 
entirely mute. After liſtening with much 


attention, I conceived that their cries were 
D 3 dieſcriptive 
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eſcriptive of anxiety of ſtate of mind,-or of 
R gentle tranſition from one ſpecies of emo- 
tion to another, but which did not indicate 
a ſentiment of fcar. We were provided 
with ſmall bludgeons, with which we 
ſtunned them by ſtriking them on the 
mouth. We killed fourteen, and took four 
young ones alive. This timorous animal, 
impelled by the impulſe of nature, made 
conſtantly 1 towards "the water by the ſhorteſt 
way, even ſhoultit lie between our legs, 
but never attempted to bite exeept ene ir- | 
ritated by an interception of his flight. Had 
they been capable of maintaining their ground 
with: the | obſtinacy of ſome animals, we 
might have found it difficult to make good 
a retreat; for they are remarkably ſtrong, 
and were in ſuch numbers as almoſt to cover 
the ſoil. This herd: could not conſiſt of 
fewer than three thouſand. The largeſt 
were about four feet long by two and a half 
round; but the average fize was two anda 
half or three feet in length, and one and a 
half round the breaſt. The ſea-wolf ap- 
pears. to be extremely dull in the ſenſe of 
ee yi nes the ſhore 
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but the ſound 175 my vaice did not mo 
them in che leaſt. If, however, I made 9 


mighteſt molion or geſture, they, 1 
dived and fled out to ſea. Hence it, ſhould 
ſem, thar the eye in this animal is. a much 
more delicate « —— of ſenſation, than the 
car, The eye is not deſtitute of beauty, 
chou gh it is, Frequently heavy and clouded., 
With reſpect to the object. of that in- 
{ting i in their nature which ſeems con- 
ſtantly to urge them to land, I confeſs my- 
ſelf at a loſs; but I obſeryed, that as ſoon 
as we had withdrawn to the ſmalleſt diſ- 
tance from the ſhore, they began as. before 
to climb the rocks, and to ſcramble towards 
a dry fituation ; ; an impulſe which. they 
obeyed with ſo little diſcretion, that we togk 
ſome of them by cutting off their retreat to 
the water. On a, dry and level ſpot of 
ground their motion is too flow to enable 
them to elude a purſuit ; but if they. happen 
to reach 4 ſmooth rock inclining towards 
the ſea, they eſcape with great facility. 
- Some we took alive by blindfolding them 
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with a cgarſe ſack, which ſerved to defend 
agai ift their teeth ; others we ſeized. by 
ths Mates inder legs, dragging them backwards N 
on their bellies ; or aß they are very large 
and opulent, it is with the utmoſt diffi; 
try they gan turn Found to avenge them 
felves pn an enemy. The ſame propentity, | 
whatever it may mean, which carries them 
with eigerneſt to the Mere, determi ines 
them to keep hovering 4 near the rocks after 
they have got into the water. In this tu 
ation they amuſed us with many curious 
| evolntions ; - ſometimes they yault bi gh above 
face 3 hold themſelves 95 with 
mouth, "head; and neck raiſed above the 
water; ſometimes they take a rotazory mo- 
ton like a wheel ; and ſometimes they ſp pring I 
| about 4 fpot high and dive immediately, 
extending the fare feet along t the belly, and 


ftretching putthe 1 Nass in ecke | 
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ments, from t the neceflity gf reſpiring; ; but, 
havin 8 obſerved | them, on ſome occaſione, 


fern 5 Jong! une MAPS ater, I abandoned 
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this hypotheſis, I am, perſuaded, however, 
that water is an clement leſs agreeable ta 
the ſea-wolf than land; an idea which 
was ſuggeſted by an extreme deſire they 
diſcover of indulging in a ſort of ſenſual 
fleep or ſtupor. I was afterwards much 
confirmed in this opinion by an attentive 
obſervation of ſome which I kept alive, as I 
ſhall mention ſoon. Upon this ſuppoſition, 
howeyer, What an apparent contradiction in 
the economy. of nature, as it relates to this 
animal! a being, which, with a ſtrong 
predilection for land, is forced by hunger to 
proceed far out to ſea. and find his food at 
the bottom of the ocean. 

When in the ſun, the ſea-wolf cither a 
ypright or lies on his belly, ſtretching out 
his ſnout, between his legs like a dog z if he 
would get into motion, he preſſes himſelf 


forward by protruding his fore and -hinder 


parts alternately in the manner of a catter- 


like a pointer when he ſmells his game; 


and as he proceeds, bas ſome reſemblance to 

a terrier which riſes and walks on his hinder 
less. ; This. a 1- thould ſuppoſe, is 
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42. . VOYAGE TO THE 80UTH POLE. 
painful to the animal; it ſeems; however, 
neceſſarily to reſult, partly from the ſhortneſs 
ef his legs, which are ſcarcely viſible above 
the feet, and'partly from the extreme cor- 
pulency and repletion of his body. The hair 
of the cub is of aduſky black, the ſnout is 
not ſo conical as it is uſually repreſented, nor 
is the higher part of the noſe equally de- 
preſſed; the teeth are ſmall, the muſtachoes 
of a conſiderable length, and the expreſſion | 
of the face mild and inoffenſive. The ears 
are narrow, cloſe,” and ſhort, being only 
one inch and a half in length, a circumſtance 
which gives him much the appearance of a 
cropped dog. His neck is thick, full, and 
ſo even with his head, that the hand glides 
ſmoothly over it; and hence it is very diffi- 
eult to faſten the fingers on this part of the 
animal. His breaſt is large, but gradually” 
dirk e W055 W e extremity, 
ail of only! 
tWẽ- che! in lengeh, War one ud - the an 
inch in diameter. „ 
Hellas a ee th PRES} of a 
coarſe carilaginous ſubſtance, reſembling 
"he ks of the ſea-calf. The exterior part 
B * 


* 
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of this membrane contains five toes, which 
f arg-neyer completely extended; the inner- 
moſt. is the moſt diſtinctly marked, the 
next two are leſs ſo, and the two exterior 
ones are ſcarcely perceptible. The nails ap- 
pear, like ſcales above the membrane which 
contains the toes, but do not extend to its 
extremity; they lie under the hair, and are ſo 
yery little obferved that they r Led | 
to be mentioned, ba 
The hinder feet have, ao 55 toes + the 
three middle ones have their points and nails 
like thoſe of a dog, yery diſtinguiſhable ;;the 
remaining two are neither ſo large, nor are 
the joints equally prominent. On theſe the 
nail is extremely ſmall, with the appearance 
of having been worn thin: the five nails are 
placed in the middle e of the foot, which un- 
der the three interior toes conſiſts of a ſlen- 
ger bony cartilage; the other two being of 
nearly the ſame thickneſs in their whole 
leng oth, are larger in their extremities than 
the three midgle ones, The toes of the 
hinder feet are all connected by a membrane 
like that of a gooſe. There ſeems, to be 
ſomerhing whimſical in the poſition of the 
nails, 
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nails, as they can be of no manner of uſe to 
che animal but to ſcratch, nor can they 
even render him this ſervice without bending | 
the foot in a painful poſture. 

I kept two of theſe animals alive for the 
ſpace of eight days; at firſt I immerſed 
them in a tub of fea water, fix inches deep, 
and five feet long; but as they ſeemed: ex- 
_ tremely reſtleſs, and made frequent attempts 
to eſcape from their confinement, I drew 
off the water. After repeating the experi- 
ment twice, and finding them ſtill unhappy 
and impatient, I at laſt allowed them to 
remain dry. When they found themſelves 
diſincumbered of the water, they began to 
ſhake their cars, and ſcratch and clean them. 
{elves like a dog. They kept cloſe to one 
another, and Jormetimes h like the 
| en 

In fine weather I permitted them to amuſe 
| themſclves jn their own way. They never 

dliſcovered an inclination to eſcape, but in 
view of the ſea; on all other occaſions 
they either ſtreiched out their limbs and 
Ea in the ſun, or "kept: tumbling about, 
N rubbing | 
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rubbing their ſnout againſt the ground. or 


| ſhaking and-ſcratching themſelves with their 


pleaſure from being. ſcratched by the ſea- 
men, with whom they contracted a degree 


of familiarity, in ſo much, that they ufed - 


to crawl round them, ſmelling the lower 
part of their trowſers, They diſcovered 2 
preference! for clothes of a blue colour, 
which I am therefore inclined to believe 
is the colour of their natural food. They 


and got eaſily on the quarter deck, probably 
in order to have the benefit of the ſun in a 
high fituation. Their mutual fcratchings 
and. careſſes indicate a fondneſs. ſot cach 
they joined company again with all poſſible 


diſpatch ; and we had only to carry off 


ene.to be inſtantly followed by the other, 
an experiment menu diver- 
| Gon to the ſailors. Cf 

Aſter living ſome time in this ſtate bi 4 
natural confinement, their eyes began to 
gliſten, probably from a heat of blood, as 


8 285 | them 


ſhowed a conftant propenſity to aſcend, 
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them fiſn and bread'moiftened with water, 
which they ſmelled to, but would nut eat. 
| endeavoured to make them ſwallow flour 
mixed with water a little brackiſh, with no 
better ſucceſs, ſor it did not remain a mo- 
ment on their ſtomach. On the ſeventh 
day one of them was ſeized with a violent 
palpitation and ſobbing, like the hiccups; 
he foamed at the mouth, diſcharging a 
greeniſh ſubſtance," and gnawed the- ſides of 
his tub; ſymptoms which ſeemed to indi- 
cate approaching maduneſs, and he was im- 
mediately thrown overboard. Next day I 
let his companion looſe in a piece of mea- 
dow ground, obſerving from my conceal- 
ment whether he fed upon graſs; but after 
watching a long time, finding he would not 
eat, I drove him likewiſe into the ſes: He 
kept ſwimming, bowever, cloſe to the 
boat, probably miſtaking it for à rock, and 
F had ſame difficulty to drive him dut to 
ſea. At firſt he was weak, and fant withr 
little ſpirit, | but in a little time he dived, 
and after remaining about a minute under 
water, returned to the ſurface much more 
alert and — rer 
| aſked 


* 
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freſhed himſelf at the bottom with his natu- 
ral food. He now took a final leaye, and 
ſwam towards a rocks at a arb 
diſtance. ii ie ene 

The. Alle of OCR is likewiſe FR 
quented -by,;a ſpecies of penguins. named 
Mancbets z. the higher grounds were almoſt 
covered with their neſts, containing innu- 
merable eggs and young birds. One of the 
neſts preſented an affectionate mother, who 
cChoſe to forfeit her liberty rather than aban- 
don her young. A neſt contained generally 
two eggs or two chicks; ſeldom three, and 
never a ſingle one. The young ones are 
laid head and tail, in the manner of pigeons; 
and one of them appears about a fourth 
larger than the other, whence I fuppoſed 
them, male and female. Their down is 
remarkably long, with the thick curled ap- 
pearance of wool. We caught no fewer 
than forty old ones: they walk flow; are 
perpetually diſpoſed to crouch down upon 
the rocks, and therefore eafily taken; the 
wings are long, and furniſhed. with ſmall 
| ſhort feathers like hair; their pinions ſerve 
, them occafionally inſtead of fore feet, and 


bad, then 
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then they can get on much faſter ; but they 
are ſeen for the greateſt part perched on their 
legs with the head crea, and the wings 
drooping ; an attitude which gives the ani- 
mal a great appearance of ſtupidity. His 
plumage is of a dark grey, with a flight 
ſhade of blue; the belly is white, but up- 
wards are two black oblong bands, one at 
the neck and the other at the ſtomach : the 
head is black, and preſents a dull ſleepy 
eye. They are not larger than the common 
duck, but the bill is ſhorter, ſmaller, more 
pointed than it is in that animal, and is 
uſed in his defence with great dexterity and 
ffect. They dive and ſwim with much 
elegance; and I have ſeen them turn and 
purſue their prey with ſurpriſing alacrity. 
On land they are peculiarly 2 and 


embarraſſed, 


I kept two of thife enn alive for 
thirteen days; when I found them, they 
were unfledged and very young, I uſed to 
geſtion ſeemed good, but having placed 
them in water, one died ſoon after, and the 
other ſurvived him only three days. They 


had 
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had none of the gentle and inoffenſive cha- 
rater of the ſea - Wolf; for ad ſoon as we 
approached their cage they became hoſtile, 
and ready to attack us with Violence. 

The natural Hiſtorian „ 'T Prefurhe, will 
not find the above detail too minute, ſince i it 
ſerves to confirm the knowledge already ac- 
quirec of the character and ſtructute of theſe 
animals; and this conſideration will, I hope | 
induce the reader who may be leſs intereſted 


in this 3 ſcience to excuſe e | 
of the detail, 
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np from. the als Sow Gale of 

Niza, in which the Veſſel ſuſtained. much 

. Damage—Sight, of a. Comet—dncharage 
1 in the North Weſt Port of the Je of France, 
and ſubſequent Departure from thenee to the 
Me e Bonr bun- Reffeckiont which fuggeſted 
themſelves to the Authour on the Juperioge. 
0 Proſperity of t the latter. e. Error in the 
' Chart with Reſpeci to the D lance betwixt ; 

the Ve of France and that of Rodrigue, 
| gfertainedby Bertoud's Ting pr. 


E now prepared for our departure. 

The frigate had failed the 27th of 
June, having orders to proceed to Madagaſ- 
car, and, therefore, reimbarking fifteen men 
who were ſtill indiſpoſed with the ſcurvy, 
we got under weigh the 11th of July. 
The breeze being from the north + north 
weſt, we went right before the wind. At 
four o'clock, however, P. M. it freſhened, 
and blew with ſuch violence, that we were 
wes to take 1 in the top gallant fails. The 
| weather 
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Walltfier became Forte, mis elk that by 
half paſt ſeven it had aſſumed all the appear- 
ance of a ſtorm the darkneſs which over- 
ſpread che heavens, rendered viſible by ſome 
flaſhes of lightening, accompanied with * 
rain, Began to preſent an awful ſcene. The 
waves, by their colliſion, produced : a gleam 
by electricity which enabled us to ſee.) pretty 
clearly around us. In the mean time we 
were running at the rate of fourteen knots 
an hour: about eight, the main-top-ſail 
Was carried away, and the yard ſhivered in 
pieces; the fore-ſail and fore-top- fail ſoon, | 
followed; in a moment the wind ſhifted to 
the ſouth weſt, and blew. with ſuch fury, 
that the ſhip lay water - logged in the greateſt 

_ diſtreſs,  T can conceive no ſituation at fa 

more critical than ours; for had one of thoſe 

immenſe waves now broke upon us to wind- 
ward on the ſtarboard quarter, we muſt in 
all probability have ſunk. Happily the 
ſhip righted, but the tempeſt continued to 
rage, and the wind blowing guns, we were 
again thrown on our beam ends. The 
powers of ᷑olus ſeemed to Have marſhalled 
8 enen for our deſtruction. We re- 
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mained in this. miſera ble plight. much 
longer than | hefore, nor "$a the thip right 


until, cutting aw y the mig zen-! 10 


e e Pe 


7 Ge le. 85 
We jolt. on. this EY two top-1 
the  fore-top-ſail yard, the main- fl 
with the migen · maſt and all its rigging : 
ve had two men killed by : the ſplinters of 
the fore-top-fail yard: the remainder of the 
night we. ſpent 1 in favin 1g ſome of the rig- 
giDg, a and in clearing away the wreck. Our 
anxiety during t the ſtorm, was much. increaſed, 
by the poſition of the mizzen-maſt, which, 
was over _ fide, and. beat with. ſuch, vio-, 
lence againſt the timbers « of the ſhip, that we. 
expected every moment ſhe would ſpring. a 
plank, or that thecordageof the wreck along. 
fide would entan gle itſelf with the rudder, .. 
We repaired. our damage i in the beſt man · 
ner we were able, and the wind having now, 
abated, bent the only main-fail we had re- 
maining. The following day at noon we 
faw the Cape of the Needles, caſt north 
eaſt five degrees north, at the diſtance of, 


| eight leagues. The ara night WE. hens, 
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4 d, which gz e us 1 fäthoms, 
and we ae Jeg 6 ? 
Lien but at 008 4 25 & 7: Zibtding 
thelihd breeze \ Ppringing 2 5 we od out 
to a, and bore e the lle of 
France. 85 ee err 

19550 5 of  Kiga aſt we ma ea latj- 

arding to 
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4 e of ſea-fow which. is 1 1 2 


ſen in tlie vicini ity of land.” I knew, Bo how- 


ever, of no land bear, our latitude — 5 


. 1 Jongi 63% 2 67." On 
5H 158 60 6 en pt On h 
Which WY RS our, approach. to the Illes : 
of France and Bourbon. © | Next day we 
A the Ifte of, f Roaligut; andthe 29th, 
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came to anchor in 8 harbour which lies 
north weſt of the Ille of „„ 
The. error of the ſhip 8 reckoning with 
f reſpe&t to longitude was thirty-four leagues 
and a. half weltward, whilſt that of. the 
time · keeper was next to nothing. Our ob- 
ſervations made with this, machine placed 
f the Iland of Rodrigue 5* 45” caſt from 
Round Ille off off the Ille of France, and 
therefore the, harbour of Rodrigue. i in 61% 
17 caſter Jongitude, On the "charts, 
b however, it is laid down in bo? 45% 
From the examination "of « our time · keeper 
here apd at E: alſe bay, we found. it had gained 
one minute twen y-four ſeconds only i in the 
ſpace of an h 5 and ane days. | bs 
lere we found it caly to repair the da- 
mage we had ſuffered in the late ſtorm ; but 
in order that x We might, enter the ſouth ſeas 
in the fine "ſeaſon, we remained two months 
in harbour, part of which, time, however, 
we ſpent at the iſland of Bourbon, where we 
took in freſh proviſions „ and replaced our 
| vegetables, which were found in a oe: of ; 
EY corruption in the bread-room.. 


Both W * the production of | 
the 
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ſutpriſing degree ſuperiour ta thoſe of the Ille 
of France. An appearance ſo little expect- 
induced me to make ſome enquiry, into 


its cauſe; and after informing myſelf re- 
ſpecting the ſuccours afforded to both ſettle- 


ments by che mother country, I conſidered 
this fact as a freſh proof of one of my old 
maims, that ſimplicity of manners, and 
the diligent cultiyation of the ſoil, form the 
only folid baſis of a flouriſhing population. 
'Theſe/are the only arts known to the happy 
Bourbonois ; whereas, the prevalence of 
vanity and intrigue in the Ille of France has 
damped its proſperity, and greatly retarded 
- choſe advantages expected to flow from this 
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Barometer ig not to: be tried in cold Ci. 
8 eee e ge Types: 


E. had-authority Wr 

fit out a corvet at tho Iſle of France, 
for the purpoſe of. facilitating the frigate's 
approach to land in the-counſe. of our diſeo- 
verics ; ang this buſineſs. being now: accom- 


pliſhed, and every thing in readineſs: for our 
departure, we ſet fail the 29th of October. 


I ſhall now mention ſome facts related by 
voyagers, which had contributed to lead 
men's minds to the idea of a ſouthern conti- 


nent, and, at the ſame time, the plan we 


meant to purſue for its diſcovery. _ | 
Capt. Paulmier de Gonnevillerelates, that 
in doubling the Cape of Good Hope he en- 
countered a violent gale of wind; and, from 


the 


1 
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the damaged condition of his ſhip, being un- 


able to make head againſt the ſtorm, he 


drifted; but at length found kimfetf off land, 
when he dropped an anchor: | is the veſſel 


required conſiderable repairs, he entefed the: 


mouth of river which he fays ts about the 


breadth» of the Seine. Here he foutd 4 
people 6f affable and obliging manners. 


Fhey were dreſſed in a ſpecies df mat and fea -. 
thers: the children in general went without 
clothing the country abourided im pro- 


eee e e e 
The ſhips the Eagle and Mary” Were 


equihed in the year 1738 by the French 


 Faſt-India Company, for thedifcovery of a 
ſouthern continent, and, after reaching the 


| longitude from the meridian of Paris, 
ſcareely quitted the abovr parallel till they 
arrived at 35% Eaſt, In the courſe of this 
navigation they diſcovered a promontory, 


which, being ſeen the rſt of January, they | 


named Cape Circumetfien: But the ice, 


| joined ue“ d thick atrrolphiere and heavy. 


Yr 9 going on 
ſhore 


ſions, and was governed by petty Privices 


paralted of 0 ſouth latitadt, and 15 caſt - 
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|  . hore, to invyeſtigate the nature oß che dis 


open: clk Shinn d oem of Side. 
„The Maſcarsign jay Caſtries: ſailed in 
year 177 1. from the Iſle of France, to 
carry back to his native country the Indian 
with him to Paris from the iſland of Ota- 
heite. Having reached 470 Soutli latitude, 
wich a longitude: of between 160 and 17, 
they failed eaſt, deviating little from the 
ſame parallel till they arrived at the iſland of 
New Zeland. In this route they diſcovered 
two groups of ſmall iſlands, which they 
named, from their extreme ſterility,” the 
Arid iſles. The firſt is ſituated in the la- 
titude of 466 307. and by: the meridian of 
Paris 359 42%. The ſecond; is in the lati- 
tage of 462. 160 and in the longitude of 
| 47? 36. and i is entirely barren. The veſ- 


{el experienced in this paſſage agree fogs, 
ſnow, and ſevere gales of wind. 

It would plainly, appear Git ths * 
voyages, as well as from the relations of 
dbther mavigators, ſuch. as Commodore: An- 

F ſon, . who, in doubling Cape Horn, made 

| 6 Jong, run. ſouthward, that if a; continent 

ct | actually 
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actually exiſts in the ſouth ſeas, the part of 
it which borders upon the Atlantic mg 
lie, in; à much higher latitude than 530; 
| that the. part. of it which extends 1 2 0 
the Indian ocean is i in a latitude ſomewhat 
higher than 4; but that as to the coaſt 
which ſhould, ſtretch along the Pacific 
ocean, our data do not enable us even to 
form a cnjecture. Land, it is true, has 
been laid down on che charts, as diſcovered 
by Capt. Drake, ſouth ſouth welt. from 
| Cape Wig and therefore much higher i in 
Ws than the two ES: aboye men- 
| Boned gol DO 10: 245: 
, Theſe voyages ſerve. ] likewiſe” to evince, 
that if the land viſited by Monſ. de Gonne- 
ville i is actually ſouth of the Cape of Good 
Hope, it can only be an iſland, and muſt lie 
ſouth. caſt or eaſt ſouth caſt from the Cape. 
I confeſs I have many doubts reſpecting the 
poſition Steen to this land by that navigator ? 
his narrative, as it relates to the people he 
met with, cannot apply to the inhabitants 
of any land directly ſouth from the Cape, 
but is highly deſcriptive: of the natives of 
W there the kings are conſtantly 
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at war with each other; the people Are of 
gay affable manners; 'and dreſs in a a ſpecies 
of mat; the children” go naked; and the 
birds are peculiarly beautiful in'their plum 
age. There are, beſides, rivets in the fouthern 
part of che ifland large enough to liave received 


the ſhips of Monf. de Gonneville; and gales 


of wind from the fea frequently blow into 
the motith of the channel with great ichpe= | 
twofity.” From the antiquity of this voyage, 
i ſeems by no means improbable, that the 
part of 'Monſ. de Goltieville s narrative in 
which He deſcribes! the North tie inet with 
in doubling the Cape of Good Hope, ay 

either have been murifatet or miſunderſtood 


pnivie ay ir hey hive Bolle cpiefented; 
it is evident that the land at which he went 


en ſhore, niuft lic in a vaſtly higher Iatitude 


chan that'of the Cape, fince the ſtrong 
gates prevalent in thoſe parts fet in almoſt 


_ uniformly! from the north or north Weft. 


But then how can we reconcile the flight 
dreſs of the inhabitaiits, and the naked con- 
dition of the children, to the genius of 4 
fouthern- climate cinch higher in latitude 
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than the Cape. The place I ſhould aſſign 
to the diſcqyery of M. de Gonneyille would 
be in the ſouth eaſt or eaſt ſouth, eaſt; for 
if it lay. directly ſouth of the Cape, it would 
ſcarcely haue been miſled by ſhips paſling 
between India and Europe, which, in onder 
to eſcape the ſevere gales ſo frequent off the 
extreme point of Africa, uſed A * 
fall all the way to 40 of latitude. 
We reſolved, therefore, to proceed * 

until we ſhould reach the latitude of 380 
or 409. with the longitude of 35% or 35 
for as the land viſited by M. de Gonneville 
muſt have been of conſiderable extent, ſince 
it was parcelled out among a variety of dif- 
ferent princes, we conceived we had a good 
chance of falling in with it in following this 
courſe; But in the event of making no 
ſuch diſcovery, we meant to proceed to la- 
titude 500. and as nearly as poſſible to the 
place where the Eagle and Mary quitted this 
parallel, and then to purſue the track of 
thoſe ſhips eaſt ward. In the courſe of this 
navigation we hoped. to have the merit of 
"diſcovering different n of the ſouthern 
enk. re <0 | 

cok! 4 | | On 
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On the 16th of orgy rants | 
3821 ſouth latitude, and. 380 32 
| longitude ; the variation of the fo ices 8 

2801”, We had been unfortunate enough 25 
the two preceding days to have very hazy | 
weather. On the 17th, we ſaw goualettes 
of a grey colour, birds which are generally 
diſcovered in the neighbourhood of net D. 
the atmoſphere was obſcure and foggy. 


_ Latitude 402. and longitude 389. e 7 


my experiments, and found that a hundred 
n OS e ee oy ee 
n a 0 
The 18th we e grey 8 * 
great numbers, and a ſpecies of fowl black 
and grey, which we named capuchins, from 
the ſombre appearance of their feathers. 


Next day the wind blew from the north eaſ: 


with a thick haze; the weather was dry, 
but extremely obſcize; the wind began to 


blow in ſqualls, and we ſaw e n 
of ſea-fowl as the evening before. 


The 2oth, in latitude 439 45". Reau- 

mur's thermometer ſtood at 6 above no- 
thing. Beſide the ſea-fowls of the pre- 
ceding day, we ſaw penguins, and multi- 
; LI 7 tudes 
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tudes of , ſea-wolves:: during the night we 
ſounded every four hours; the weft and 
north weſt winds blew freſn, and ſhifting 
to the ſouth weſt, continued in violent 
ſqualls till morning. Theſe guſts of wind 
and ſometimes with rain; but we had, no- 
vertheleſa, in the courſe of the day, inter- 
vals of fine ſunſhine. Our Htitude was 
44% 21/” and longimde 0 . 

On the 23d we ſaw a tree floating with all 
its roots, penguins, ſea - wolves, ſome large 
ſea-weed, with a tubical ſtem and broad 
leaves, 3 which we had no 
doubt were indications of land; but in 
what quarter e ought to go in ſearch of it 
we were at a loſs to imagine. The ſouth 
weſt wind, accompanied with a rolling ſea, 
obliged us to riſe a little in latitude; we 
had not the ſmalleſt reaſon, however, to 
ſuppoſe that our chance of finding land was 
by this means in any degree diminiſhed. 
We lay to during a part of the night, and 
when the weather was hazy and overcaſt, 
hove the lead at regular intervals, and, in 
ſhort, Were at all mano of pains for its di- 


a; n 
— £4 
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covery, but in yain. It ſeems barely poſ- 
fible that the above appearances were fal- 
lacidus; at any rate we ſailed fifteen leagues 
eaſt ſouth eaſt from the above ow without 
diſcovering any thing like land” 

The weather became more: moderate, 
with a tolerably ſerene ſky, and on the 24th 
and 26th re a roy 
all her ſmall fails 

On the 26th, being in latitude 469 12% 
and longitude 41 25", I found that ied 
pounds of ſea- water gave 4.7; pounds of 
ſalt. The wind, when it ſhifted- towards 
the ſouth, blew wih greater violence than 
vrhen it blew. from towards the north point ; 
but in the firſt caſo the atmoſphere was 
clear, and the horizon as full ee as in 
a a night under the fineſt climate. 
The weather continued ſerene till the 
27th, and during this interval we faw very 
few ſca-fowls. Perhaps that inftin& which 
in ſtormy weather induces theſe animals to 
feek ſhelter on land, may often; in thoſe 
defart regions of the ocean, draw them 
towards the ſhip from their miſtaking it for 
a rock. 1 remarked that we ſaw the king's 


fiſhers 
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Fiſhers, and the Damier or Petrel, in greater 
numbers at the ſetting in of bad weather, 
'or in a gale of wind, than in more moderate 
weather. This laſt ſpecies I did not men- 
tion before, - becauſe it may be preſumed, 


from their great frequency at the Cape of 


Good Hope, that they are ſufficiently 
known. 'Their name is derived from their 
plumage, which is ſpeckled black and 
white: they are not very frequent in high 
latitudes, nor are they equally common in 
hot climates as at the Cape; whence it ſeems 
probable that the temperature moſt ſuitable 
to this ſpecies is between 260 HR 
7 latitude. 3 

On the 27th, being in longitude 412 05 
we cut the parallel of the firſt cluſtre of 
iſles diſcovered by the Maſcareign and 
Caſtries. Though it is placed by theſe 
ſhips in longitude 359 42“. yet conſidering 
the force and prevalency of the weſterly 
winds in thoſe parts we were incljned to be- 
lieve the ſhip's reckoning had been erroneous, 
and that their actual poſition is much fur- 
ther towards the eaſt ; and we conceived 


that if theſe little iſlands were the append- | 
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ages of any extenſive tract of land we ſhould 
probably fall in with it in our preſent courſe; 
From the uſually thick ſtate of the atmoſ- 
phere and violence of the winds, it ſeemed 
not improbable that theſe ſhips might have 
paſſed within a moderate diſtance of a large 
territory without ſeeing it. But it ſhould 
ſeem, likewiſe, that if any ſuch land exiſts 
in their vicinity, it muſt lie in their northern 
quarter; for had it been ſituated towards 
the ſouth, as the ſhips purſued this direc- 
tion, it would ſcarcely have eſcaped their, 
obſervation. e this as it may, in the courſe 
we followed we had not the ſmalleſt notice 
of land; neither on the evening preceding 
the 27th, nor on any of the immediately 
ſucceeding days, did we obſerve Sea-wolf, 
Penguin, or indeed almoſt any bird what- 
ever. It is true we had ſome hazy weather, 
but it. was by ſhort intervals, and the ſky 
was upon the whole tolerably clear. 
On the zoth we reached the latitude 499 
27”. and longitude 420 27. we were now 
riſing into conſiderably high latitudes ;' the 
wind blew freſh from the north eaſt with a 
high ſea, and ſnow fell in large fleaks during 
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ſquall; the mercury meanwhile was not 
quite 4 above nothing. We faw ſea- weed 
and many birds of the ſame ſpecies we had 
ſeen before; a white fowl in ſhape reſem- 
bling the Goualan, and a black one, which 
did not appear to belong to thoſe tribes that 
venture far from land. His wings are ſhort 
and broad, and in his flight, which is ef- 
fected without ſoaring, he has an abrupt 
quick ſtroke—circumſtances which ſhow 
him but little qualified for very extenſive 
excutfions from lands. 

The iſt of December the wind veered to 
- the north eaſt a quarter north, with a thick 


haze, but it ſoon ſhifted to the weſt, freſh- 


ened conſiderably, and the haze ended in a 
fall of ſhow. The mercury was five de- 
grees above nothing, with the air extremely 
cold, and the ſky deeply overcaſt. We faw 
a Sea-cow, and different ſorts of ſea-fowls. 
The 24, we had a great deal of ſhow, 
which fell inceſſantly, even between the 
ſqualls; the air was penetrating, and the 
mercury ſtood at 30 above nothing, while the 


wind and ſea wete boiſterous as the evening 
before. Next, day the wind ſtill freſhening, 


BS came 
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came at length to blow a gale; the ſnow. 
continued, and the mercury ſunk to 29. 
Ourlatitude by the ſhip's reckoning was. 60 
2”, and our longitude 529 43”. Want of. 
accuracy in the barometer, eſpecially during 
high winds, is the reaſon of my not having, 
mentioned this inſtrument before. In more, 
temperate climates I had found it very ac-. 
curate ; but now, provided the weather was 
dry, it did not fall, let the wind be however. 
high it would; on the contrary; it ſome- 
times roſe, particularly in a clear ſtate of the 
atmoſphere. This inſtrument, which in 
the winter months at the Cape had ſtood at 
28 inches three or four lines during a high 
wind, pointed, the 3oth of November, 
27 inches two lines, with the thermometer 
4? above nothing, the wind high, and a 
great fall of ſnow. The iſt of December 
the mercury fell to 26 inches 10 lines, 
while the thermometer was 50 above no- 
thing; the weather was at firſt hazy, and 
the wind, in the N. E. 2 N. ſhifting 
to the N. W. and W. freſhened conſider- 3 85 
ably, with ſnow, which the atmoſphere 
ſeemed to threaten more. Next day the 
barometer 
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barometer mounted to 27 inches one Une, 
and the thermometer ſunk to 30. the wind, 
meanwhile, increaſing, with the fame fall 
of ſhow, though in the intervals of the 
ſqualls the fky appeared much leſs loaded. 
On the 3d the barometer roſe to 27 inches 
four lines, and the thermometer fell to 29 
| though we had a ſtrong gale of wind, ac- 
companied with a great fall of ſnow ; it is 
true the atmoſphere was at times pretty 
clear, but the great and general irregularity 
of this inſtrument prevented wy Pay in 
it the ſmalleſt confidence. 


On the4th, the wind having gone round 
to the north, the weather relaxed greatly 


of its rigour ; the ſun ſhone in all its ſplendor, 
and the winds died away towards evening; 
we encountered currents, but were not able 


to diſeover their direction. The variation 


ern needle was 29%, 


This ſerene weather was of ſhort dura. 
tion: next day the wind changed to the 


N. N. E. ſtormy, and ſoon after to the 
N. N. W. with very heavy ſqualls: the at- 
moſ phere was thick and hazy, with a fall 


al ſmall rain. This bad weather laſted 
74 - during 
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during the whole of the 8th, and. in the 
evening the wind veered to the N. N. W. 
ful blowing in violent guſts, with ſnow. In 
the courſe of this ſevere gale we had inter. 
vals of clear ſæy; the frigate loſt her fore · 
fail ; meanwhile, we ſaw: ſome ſea-fowls. 
On the 7th of December our longitude 
was 582 2”. and latitude 59%. | preciſe 
parallel we were defirous of. ä 
The wind 1 
N. N. W. and the weather became leſs 
tempeſtuous, though ſnow. fell inceſſantlꝝ 
from a thick atmoſphete, We faw. few 
birds except Pengyins, which were in great 
numbers, and ſo ſurpriſingly tame, that 
they followed us, hovering along- ſide, and 
chattering like flocks of ducks. 5 
Next day, beſides birds ſuch as we had 
already frequently obſerved, we ſaw. a very 
large ſpecies of Sea-fow}, Moutons de cape, 
and ſea-weed. The weather became ſo 
fine, that the corvet ſet her top-ſails; the 
ith was foggy, with the wind at N. N. 
W. Next morning it blew freſh, with 
min; and at noon the wind ſhifting to tha 
W. N. W. became ſo tempeſtuous, that 


we 
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we had almoſt loſt the miozen-ſail and yard. 
FT RUE bie G tis | 
en * 
. he. following: he 
the ſex ſubſided, and became beautiful; the 
wind at W. S. W. died away into 1 80 
OO airs Gents ins . 
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CHAP. vin. 


Dane Beer Thanks and a nam Land 
— One of the Iſlands is fixed upon as a 
' Rendezvous for the two Veſſels, and is 
therefore named the Iſland of 1 
ne ws 0 is ale diſcober ell. 


"HE day we had-ſorcagerly looked for 
A at length arrived; on the 14th, at 

half paſt ſeven. in the morning, we diſco- 
vered a large ſhoab of ice apparently ftation- 

ary. on a rock, and ſoon. after, the man at 
the maſt head ſaw high land ſtretching north 
and ſouth as far as he could ſee, We ſtood 
| nin fl: and at ten o'clock we hove 
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the lead, which gave us 110 fathoms water, 
on a black muddy ſand mixed with ſhelk. 
At noon we ſteered toward sa large round hill, 
appearing in the ſouth eaſt two degrees eaſt, 
at the diſtance of five leagues. Our lati- 
tude was 49? 10“ and longitude 669 18. 
Eaſt from the meridian of Paris. Ever 
fince our quitting the Iſle of Bourbon we had 
regulated our longitude by the time- Keeper, 
having found that it gave greater certainty, 
in thoſe thick and boiſterous regions than 
cither the ſhip's reckoning, or any obſerva- 
tions we could take of the heavenly bodies. 
At three in the afternoon we were only at a 
league and a half's diſtance from land, when - 
we ſtood for a kind of receſs in the coaſt, c 
in hopes we ſhould meet there with good 
anchorage. 

The coaſt . preſents a mountainous and 
very rugged aſpect, and ſeems to have been 
interſected in many places by the i impetuous 
fall of torrents. The interiour country, 
as far as we could diſcern, was covered with | 
ſnow, which, far from exhibiting a ſmooth 
ſurface, as in Europe, appeared in large 
ve patches, NES idea of a rude. 


* 
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and uncultivated ſoil. Along“ the coaſt 
were many beautiful caſcades, formed by 
large torrents which were fed by the melting 
of the inland ſnows. A river, ſkirted with 
a lively verdure produced by ſome ſtraggling 
thickets of ſhrubbery, joined the ſea 1 
a chaſm in the mountain. 

In the morning we had fine weather, and 


i Pest bredes from the W. 8. W. but the 


wind ſhifting abruptly towards the north, 

died away, and the weather became hazy. 

We ſtood off the coaſt the enſuing night, 
and had a . AM wind, e 
with ſmall rain. 

Next day, the weather ſtill ode 
the wich veered to the ſouth, and the ſky 
became clear towards evening : in the night, 
during the general watch, we faw a beau- 
tiful Aurora borealis ; at two o'clock P. M. 


our ſoundings were 95 fathoms on a coral 


bottom, and at ſix in the evening 105, on 
a bottom of the fame. In this depth we 


brought up two pieces of coral of a deep 


red, which preſented a number of ramified 
tubes reſembling the root of the cocoa- tree. 
We au very few birds, except a large 


Mouton, 
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Mouton, ſome Penguins, and a fowl wi 
a large broad wing. 

The morning of the 16th we had: 110 
8 water, on a bottom of fine grey 
fand, mixed with clay; and at five, having 
a ſmall breeze at ſouth eaſt, with a clear 
horizon, we diſcovered a little iſland in the 
form of a wedge, ſloping towards the weſt. 
A high land, which we found to be. likewiſe 
an iſland, was ſeen ſoon after, ſouth weſt from 
the former. The firſt we named the Iſtand 
of -Re-union, becauſe we agreed it ſhould 
be the place of rendezvous in caſe of ſepa- 
ration ; and to the ſecond we gave the name 
of Iſle de Croy, in honour of a gentleman, 
who, on all occaſions diſtinguiſhed. for his 
_ publick ſpirit, had been particularly. care - 
ful. to make ſuch. arrangements as under 
Providence might give ſucceſs to the preſent 
expedition, 

The following aan: 1 we faw. high land 
fouth and one quarter ſouth eaſt from the 
 Ifle de Croy, which we examined, and 
found to be an iſland, which we named Iſle 
de Rolland, from the ſhip. Between the 
above n we ſaw four others, 


much 
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much ſmaller, and low upon the water. A 
kind of promantory, which we named Cape 
Frangois, next preſented itſelf, with a coaſt 
ſtretching to the ſouth eaſt. This is the 
main land, and we found it, upon inveſti- 
gation, * contiguous to our firſt ' diſcovery 
on the 14th. In the vicinity of Cape 


Frangois, eaſtward, we diſcovered two bays - 


_ ſeparated by a ſtrip of land of a remarkable 
form, having the effect of a magnificent 
arch or gate-way, through which we faw 
light. In what manner the elements ating 


upon this ridge had in-proceſs of time made 
ſuch an opening in its ſides as to exhibit the 
preſent ſingular nn it 1s: dficult 
to * A 

Ta antum æui linginqua valet mutare e | 


From the 17th to the 250. the winds 


were very irregular, with a ſky ſometimes: 


clear and ſometimes hazy. We contented 


qurſelves with a general ſurvey of the figure 


of the Coaſt, which making a ſweep from 
the north eaſt to the ſouth. eaſt forms a 
moſt. extenfive gulph. The waves broke 

with great violence an the ſurrounding rocks, 
| Sor ie | and 
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and we were not a little apprehenſive of be- 
ing wind- bound in this perilous ſituation. 
In the boſom of the gulph is a low iland 
of conſiderable extent. We ar many 
whales with whitiſh ſpots, and a ſpecies of 
Penguins of a reddiſh colour, which hover- 
ed about the ſhip, frighting us with a hoarſe 
opbſcene ſcream between that of a crow and 
a duck. The keenneſs of the air produced 
a ſharp appetite in the ſhip's company, in 
ſo much that ſome of them fainted on dave 
for want of ſufficient ſubſiſtence, and it was 
neceſſary to increaſe their daily allowance. 
From the ath to the 29th, the wind 
being at W. N. W. blew in ſuch ſqualls 
as to endanger our rigging; ſome of the men 
became indiſpoſed from the ſeverity of the 
weather ; it was full moon, and we had 
fog, rain, and hail alternately to contend 
The zoth was fine weather; but from 
the 31ſt to the 2d of January, 1774, the 
wind veering in the fame quarter from N. N. 
W. to N. W. freſhened into heavy gales. | 
The violence of the ſtorm had carried us 


conhderably 
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conſiderably towards the eaſt, and, on the 


5th, we diſcovered new land fretching out, 
of ſight caſt and weſt, I he lead gave us 
125 fathoms on a fine black ſand mixed with 


ſmall pebbles of the fame colour. On this 
coaſt the land appears lower and leſs rude 


than any we had hitherto obſerved. In the 


morning weſaw numbers of Penguins and a 
ſpecies of ſmall Gouallettes. | 
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Landing at tbe Iſland of Re-union, and Peſ 
eien taken f | the. diſcovered Countries 


be Crews ſuffer very ſeverely from the 


 Rigour of the Climate Reflections on the: 
Prevalence of Storms, and N Winds 


in this Part of the Globe. 


ROM the 3d, the wind continued at 

eaſt varying to the north eaſt, but 
— — — with a beautiful ſea; we profited 5 
by this favourable interval to repair to 


the Iſland of Re-union. 


On the, 6th we landed in the firſt. bay, 
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eaſt from Cape Frangois, and wi . 
poſſeſſion of our diſcoveries. 

The ſhip anchoted in a ſmall road 
about half a mile in length, and a third 
more in breadth, containing a ſmall port or 
harbour which fronts the fouth eaſt, and is 
Half a mile broad at its entrance. In the 
road the ſoundings are from forty-five to 
thirty fathoms ; and in the harbour from 
16 to 8—a depth of water which continues 
the ſame cloſe to the ſhore. The bottom, 
in both, is of black ſand mixed with clay. 
The coaſt, on each ſide, is lofty, but green, 
with an abrupt deſcent, and ſwarms with 
a a ſpecies of Buſtard. At the upper end of 
the harbour is a little hill, between which 
and the fea, is a ſmall bank of ſand and gra- 
vel; acroſs which, a river inconſiderable 
in its dimenſions, but containing very fine 
water that iſſues from a lake beyond, and, at 
| ſome diſtance from the hill, runs into the 
ſea. The ſand was covered with Penguins 
and Sea- lions; which, from their great 
familiarity and entire freedom from any 
alarm at our approach, ſeemed to aſſure us, 
that the country was totally uninhabited. 
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The foil produces a kind of graſs, about 


five inches in length, with a broad black 


leaf, and, ſeemingly, of a rich quality; 


but we ſaw not a fingle tree nor the veſtige 
of a human habitation. The Iſland of Re- 
union lies in latitude 489 21”. and longitude 
660 477. The variation of the needle was 

309. always towards the north weſt. 

On the morning of the gth, it being fine 
weather, we ſent off a boat to the ſhore; 


ſo little were the Penguins and Buſtards ap- 


prehenfive of us, that they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be knocked down with the oar. 
In a ſhort time the ſky became overcaſt, 
and the boat in doubling a rocky point on 
the ſtarboard, in order to enter the road, 


was ſuddenly driven back by a violent guſt 


of wind, rain and hail. The boat drifted 
and was every moment in danger of fink- 
ing; happily, however, after a ſtorm of 


| ſome hours, the bad weather abated, when 


the crew finding themfelves near Rolland 
Ifle, and in view of the Corvet, made 
towards her with all poſſible diſpatch. The 


men, who were completely worn out with 


fatigue and cold, had no ſooner got on 
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board than the boat ſunk. We e 
ately ſtood out to ſeaa. 

It is aſtoniſhing how ch we ſuffered 
from the intenſeneſs of the cold during the 


ſtorm, which laſted from ten in the morn- 


ing till three in the afternoon. The wind 


ſet in from the ſouth eaſt, varying from the 


ſouth point to weſt ſouth weſt ; and the ſnow 
and hail adheredin a thick cruſt to the maſts 
and rigging. An attempt was made to take 


in the foreſail which was in danger of being 


carried away; but the ſtrongeſt men on 
board were unable to hand it; it was a 
perfect ſheet of ice. Such was the weak and 


benumbed condition of the crew from the 


froſt and piercing wind that covered them 
with ſnow and hail, that, after repeated ex - 
ertions, the buſineſs was left uneffected. 
What ſhall we think of this eee 


climate? We were now in the middle of 


the fine ſeaſon, this very day correſpond- 


ing to the gth of July in the northern hemiſ- 
phere. 
The currents in theſe regions ſeem to 
run N. E. though in the gulph, eaſt of 
Cape Francois, they appear very irregular ; 


it 
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it ſhould ſcem, however, from the direction 
in which the corvet drifted, between the 
7th and 8th, that they ſet in from the ſouth 5 
weſt, and made the circuit of the gulf. 
The days following we had fair and hazy 
weather alternately, and in a very rapid ſue- 
ceſſion; the mean heat at the Iſland of Re- 
union I computed to be about 6 above froſt; 
and at the fame place 100 pounds of ſea-water 
gave four pounds and a half of ſalt. I ob- 
ſerved that we had more haze and rain in the 
middle than in the beginning of ſummer ; 
' fince for ſome time the rains and fog had be- 
come extremely frequent, whilſt the winds 
' were in general leſs violent and more variable. 
All along, however, we had occafionally 
ſtrong gales, ſuch as that of the th; and the 
twilight, from the variety and brilliancy of 
« colouring which it ſpread over the heavens, af- 
forded a very beautiful proſpect. I imagin- 
ed that the winds were more boiſterous about 
e of full moon than in her wane. 
Fuer fince we croſſed the meridian of the 
Maids diſcovered by the Maſcareigne and 
Caſtries, the wind began and continued to 
ſet in with a haze from the N. N. E. quar- 
weden. III. "GJ | ter, 
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ter, varying to the N. N. W. where it gene- 
rally became freſh. It then ufed to veer in 
ſqualls, but with leſs haze, from N. W. to 
W. N. W. when the weather clearing up, 
it frequently terminated in a calm. If the 
wind continued to veer | towards the ſouth 
weſt, the weather became rough and tem- 
peſtuous in violent ſqualls; but as its force 
ſeemed to exhauſt itſelf, the weather became 
gradually fine, In a ſhort time the wind 
again returned to the N. E. or N. N. E. 
freſh and haz yy. | 
From the time of our i on this 
newly-diſewvteed cool, the wind was ſel- 
dom in the eaſt, and in the few inſtances of 
its blowing from that quarter, it was always 
faint, and accompanied with a elear ſky. 
The character of the winds, in other re- 
ſpects, was much the ſame as has been men- 
tioned, with this difference, that they blew 
: moſt violently, attended by rain or fog. 
N. N. W.—and as they ſhifted, in ſqualls to 
the W. N. W. the weather gradually be- 
came fine. If they | to 3 


ts W. s. W. de the, 8. W. the thy 
n=; | became 
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became ſerene with a gentle breeze ; but 
ſoon getting round to the N. E. and N. N. E. 
they began to blow with their uſual violence. 


ph found, upon comparing the journals 


we kept during the interval of our ſepara- 
tion, that the winds in theſe regions are ex- 
tremely limited. It has happened, that 
.when the two ſhips were only eight leagues 
aſunder, the one was labouring in a ſtorm, 
while the other enjoyed moderate weather; 
and hence the capricious and turbulent ge- 
nius of theſe ſeas. 15 
Conſidered in their abrupt operation, I 
4 ſome analogy between the winds 
in theſe latitudes, and in the ſeas of Siberia 
and Nova Zembla, where ſtorms and inter- 
vals of fine weather follow in a ſucceſſion 


ſurpriſingly rapid. The latitudes which 1 


now compare are no doubt much higher in 
the north ſeas than in the ſouth, ſtill, how- 


ever, - 2 compariſon may be made be- 


tween them, ſince in ſimilar latitudes the 


ſea is much more rough and tempeſtuous in 
the ſouthern than in the northern hemi- 
ſphere. This peculiar violence of the ſouth 
ſeas I am inclined to attribute to their amaz- 
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ing extent. They flow from eaſt to weſt 
without any material interruption, if we ex- 
cept the points of South- America and New 
Zeland, limits which include a ſpace equal 
to two thirds of the globe. But be this as 
it may, nature, Jam convinced, conducts 
Herſelf, in all caſts, according to fixed and 
certain rules; and if, on ſome occaſions, 
ſhe ſhould ſeem to act anomolouſly or from 
caprice, ſuch appearances are to be imputed 
to the weakneſs of our limited capacities, 
which are unable to collect from a very par- 
tial ſurvey of the different parts the ne = 
conſiſtency of the Whole. 
The 16th the wind changed from the 
north eaſt to the north weſt; on the follow- 
ing day it blew freſh, N N duritg | 
, the 1 5 with now cl 
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| Madagaſear—Sudden Tranſition from ſe- 


. vere Cold, to fine temperate weather — An- 


- chorage' in the Bay of Antongil, where the 


Sil areirefreſhed—Deſcription of the ifland 


of Madagaſctar—The Author, defirous 
to inform himſelf of the natural Hiſtory of 
"the Iſland,” and the Manners and Cuſtoms 
of the Inhabitants," embarks in 'a Canoe, 
2 hr 7 near a n e of 4] 


N has I 8 ch we eee u d 
from the extreme caution of the com- 
mander we had continued without any 
voluntary deviation for the ſpace of thirty 
five days. We now ſet ſail for the Iſland 


of Madagaſcar, ſtanding northward with 


pyeeſt and weſt ſouth weſt winds. 


Me ſoon perceived an agreeable 3 
in the ſeverity of the atmoſphere; half the 


men neceſſary two days before to hoiſt a 
ſail from the thawed and flexible condition 
of the rigging, were now fully equal to 
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the taſk. The thermometer in my cabin 
ſtood after ſun ſet at nine degrees; and roſe 
in the open air to eleven; but it was then 


expoſell to a wind blowing from the quarter 
of the ſouth. Some of the crew ſuffered 


from collicky pains and extreme laſſitude, 
owing perhaps to the quick tranſition from 
à cold to a milder climate; but the ſcurvy 
ſoon manifeſted itſelf, which was a more 19 7 
midable enemy. 

From the 7th to the e 
at much pains to diſcover, though without 
ſucceſs, the Iſland of St. John de Liſboa, 
which is 1 VE"? in nag - ay” and lan- 
gitude 559. 

On the Sond we en to encounter ad 
ſtorms and rains then prevalent on een 

of Madagaſcar. * 

The 17th we diſcovered the coaſt of St. 
Mary s Iſland, and ſoon after that of Madaga- 
ſcar; and on the 21ſt dropped anchor in An- 
tongil bay, cloſe to a creek in the Iſland of 

Marroſſe. On this little iſland we erected 
tents for the accommodation of ſuch as were 
ill of the ſcurvy. From the woods we had 
| PRO! 'of lemons and Pine apples, with an 
| ample 
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ample fupply of fruit, fowls, and freſn meat, 
from the Indian villages, whence our fick de- 
rived Nets eee des uy a” Waun 
recovery. 
The Ifand of Madagaſcar is WIR nine 
hundred miles in length, and one hundred 
in breadth, and, next to Borneo, is the moſt 
extenſive in the world. As it extends from 
he 120. to the 36. of latitude, it is favoured 
with a mild and agreeable climate. The 
foil is of amazing ſertility; travellers, and 
eſpecially botaniſts who profeſs to be accu- 
rate obſervers of nature, maintain with a- 
kind of enthuſiaſm that ſhe no where laviſhes 
her bounty with equal prodigality as in this 
iland. Here ſhe indulges in a peculiar 
diſplay of vigorous and multiſarious vegeta- 
tion. The country from its vaſt extent, 
ſouth and north, includes various modiſi- 
cations of climate, and rears the productions 
of the regions ſituated in the higher latitudes 
as well as of thoſe placed between the Tropics. 
The parts lying towards the north ſeem fome- 
what analogous in ſoil and climate to the iſles 
of the Chineſe Archipelago; and in theſe I 
live no doubt ſpices might becultivated with 
* x G 5 — 
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advantage. The fruit Rabinſara is common 
in the woods; a ſubſtance which unites in 


it the qualities of cloves, cinnamon, and 


nutmeg, and when gathered a little before 
it arrives at full maturity is capable of ſup- 
plying the place of thoſe ſpices... The num 
ber: of rivers in Madagafear, the ſuperior 


quality of the cattle and poultry, the great 
abundance of corn, indigo, and ſugar, with 


many other valuable productions, all concur 


in tene the e en of 90 
The travellers > a firſt vidted- this 
country, imagined that it contained mines of 


four or no e to Lee I frinad 
in the courſe of my reſearches rock cryſtal, 
the ſpecimens of which were eighteen in- 


ches in length, and from five to fix. in 


diameter. I ſaw likewiſe pieces of Mar- 
caſſite, which might n a 
the ores of the precious metals. | 
But my chief object in this and was to 
udy the manners and principles of action in 
the people, whoſe great population and origi- 
r Jars | gal 
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nal ſettlement, probably extremely ancient, 


ſeemed to militate with the notion of finding 
ſimplicity of character in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances. Some faint traces of religion, 
much ſuperſtition, no public mode of religi - 
ous worſhip, gleams of goodneſs, alternate 
examples of cowardice and courage, a ſtrong 


propenſity to ſuſpicion, the uſual mark of 


treachery; uſages in ſhort in flat contradiction 
to every thing like delicacy of ſentiment, 
and good morals among other men, are par- 
ticulars, which, if true, well deſerve ſome 
. Inyeſhigations:; n 

The little iſland of Marroſſe aid not WA 
. cape my notice; but the inhabitants, who 
are few, invited by the ſociety. of ſtrangers, 
having, for the greateſt part withdrawn to 
the main land; it was by no means in con- 
dition to gratify' my curioſity. I imitated 
their example, and went to reſide in a village 
adjacent to the harbour; but as it was occu- 
pied by a kind of military colony, which 
had arrived from Europe a. few days 


before us: ſuch a mixture of natives and 


foreigners ſeemed little calculated to pro- 
mote my views. I no fell in with ſome 
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men who had been fent to buy provifions 
in a diſtant village, when, learning. that it 
was entirely free from the - company of 
er I made choice of it for the place 
af my reſidence, and departed. My eager- 
neſs however to profit of a ſmall canoe, 
Which was juſt returning thither, had nearby 
put an end to all my enquiries; after doub-. 
ling the Iſland of Marroſſe, the wind freſu- 
ened, and our little paltry boat, not exceed - 
ing two feet in breadth, was unable to cope 
with a high ſwell which ſuddenly aroſe in 
the ſea, The water poured into her on all 
fides, and as there were only three perſons 
in number, we were unable to row and bail 
the boat at the fame time; fortunately I ob- 
ferved that the coaſt directly oppoſite con- 
fiſted of a ſandy foil, whilſt a little further 
on it preſented a rocky and dangerous ſhore. 
Not a moment was to be loſt; we inſtantly 
put in for land, and going right before the 
wind we approached it with great celerity. 
Still however as the ſurf broke upon the 
beach with great violence, I could think 
of no expedient, by-which, the boat might be 
"oy above water, but that of hoiſting a fail; 
" JIJETL 6 | the , 


| than that of ſeveral waves paſſing. over our 
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the experiment ſucceeded to our wiſh, and 
running a confiderable diſtance on, ſhore, 
we eſcaped without any greater misfortune 


1427 


rr — — > — — 
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heads, and drenching us to the ſkin. A 
number of Indians were ſtanding on the 
beach, who had come about a quarter of 
a league to invite me to paſs the night in 
their village. They offered me their ſer- 
vices in tranſporting my baggage, and 
ſeemed: forward to ſhew me every mark of 
kindneſs. - Meanwhile I could not help 
obſerving, that the part of my things they 
took up with the greateſt alacrity, was a 
baſket, containing ſome bread and bottles of 
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De Author d 72 the Chief of the vlg 


from whom he finds a moſt cordial 1 reception 
"—He makes an Excur fron to another Vit- 


"bee, where he meets with two Incidents, 
vieh ſerve to ſhow the 22 Di I 
"and "Canning ef whe Natives. Ef 


40 


Nennen at de Mlnge. — 
conducted to the manſion of the, 
Chief, who ſaluted me with much civility, 
aud ſoon after deſired I ſhould be ſhewn 


to an apartment, which was ready with 


a2 fire for my accommadation. The 
floor was covered with a mat, and above 
it, towards the top of the chamber, was 
a rich carpet. I was followed into my bed- 
room by a croud of Indians, who behaved 
reſpectfully; though they put many queſ- 
tions to my conductor, and made it a 
very late hour before it pleaſed them to 
withdraw. After they had been rega led 
with bread and wine, they were ſucceeded 


by the ladies, but in a ſmaller number? 


and they all retired ſoon, except two or 
TASES ©, three 
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three who had no ſcruple to honour me 
with their company as long as I thought it 
- agreeable; I now recollected the relations 
of travellers reſpecting the good nature of 
the ſex in the iſland of Madagaſcar, and 


began to be of opinion, that ſuch tales 


were not wholly void of foundation. I 
was at length left by myſelf, though not till 
the night was conſiderably advanced. 

Ins the morning I received an early and 
| obliging meſſage from the chief, inviting me 
to aſſiſt in drinking Toe.“ Upon entering an 


aſſembly of about a hundred and fifty of 


his vaſſals, he made me ſet by him at the 
upper end of the room, while the reſt of the 
company remained on their legs. There 


was preſently introduced and diſtributed 


amongſt the gueſts a ſpecies of liquor con- 
ſiſting of the juice of the ſugar cane, fer- 
mented with myrtle and muſtard; Idrank to 
the health of the Chief, and after attending 
his levee upwards of two hours, and receiy- 
ing from him a thouſand kind kc eg 
I took the liberty to withdraw. 
A few hours afterwards I had ag 
meſſige, with an invitation to dinner; at 
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9. VOYAGE TO THE 80UTH POLB. | 
this meal he was attcnded- only by his 
on family; the women took their 
places at our backs, and performed every 
office of menial ſervice. Our board was 
furniſhed with plenty of rice, piled upon fig- 


leaves, and garniſſied with pieces of fiſh and 
fowl, which were dreſſed with different 
forts of herbs. Figleaves were ſubſtituted 
likewiſe for plates and ſpoons; each ſpoonful 
it was carried to the mouth; and this diftri- 
bution of ſauce was the care of the Chief's 
daughters; for it ſcemed to be the depart- 
ment of his wife to ſerve up freſh ſupplies 
of rice and fowl as oocaſion might require. I | 
ordered in ſome of my wine and our entertain 


ment became tolerably gay. I now withdrew to 


my apartment and after a ſmall interval ſent 
the chief an invitation to taſte another bot- 


tle of my wine. I was immediately honour- 
ed with his company, and at the concluſion 
of his viſit preſented him with a few bottles. 
The weather having ſet in fine I:taok leave 
of my hoſt, after engaging him to come on 
board, where I aſſured him he ſhould be 
received in the beſt manner. I gratified his 
wife and daughters with * needles, 
and 
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and we parted on the molt friendly terms. 
A number of Indians, charging themſelves 
with my baggage, followed me to the boat, 
and after _ acknowledging their ſervices by a 
. preſent of needles, I proceeded on my ex- 
eurſion. 1 
In the evening 1 arrived at a village, called 
'Mahanlevoy , where I propoſed to reſide for 
ſome time. It has an agrecable ſituatian, 
being placed about a gun ſhot from the ſhore, 
on a ſmall river, whoſe banks, though not 
extenſive, are pleaſantly diverſified with tufts 
; of wood and meadow ground. The village 
1s completely inſulated at high water, by a 
Uittle canal in the ſand. The hauſes, 
though at no great diſtance from one another, 
leave intermediate ſpaces, preſenting the 
"ſweet verdure of various trees and vegetables. 
The population of the village is conſiderable, 
though at this time the people were generally 
ſcattered over the country, being employed 
| . the culture of their rice fields. 
5 An incident occurred 3 I came 
to o the village, which began to throw ſome 
light on the character of the natives. A 
Frenchman, who had lived in a ſtate of in- 
75 with a daughter of the chief, for rea- 
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ſons I could not learn, deſiſted ſomewhat 
abruptly from paying her his uſual court. 
J muſt obſerve, that it was cuſtomary with 
the chief never finally to conclude the fale 
of his bullocks, until the ſhallop appeared 
which was to carry them away. The ſhal- 
Top now made its appearance, but the Chief 
would liſten to no terms whatever, winleſs it 
was previouſly ſtipulated, that the French- 
man ſhould immediately return to his miſ- 
treſs, and behave to > her with his former 

kindneſs, 98885 
A propoſition ſo little bebe, could 
not fail to excite my ſurptiſe, which was by 
no means diminiſhed when I ſaw the Chief's 
requiſition treated as an object of grave de- 
"liberation in an aſſembly of the principal 
inhabitants. From the ſequel of the buſi- 
a nefs however: I had ſufficient reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied that a principle of intereſted policy 
Was at the bottom of this extraordinary be- 
haviour; in ſhort, that the Chief's charge 
againſt my countryman was only a mer- 
-cenary pretext,” employed to extort from him 
ſome additional preſents. Next day one of 
our people, deſiring to frighten away ſome 
"RT who teaſed him with tlieir petu- 
| Lance, 
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lanes, thiew at then 4 p ece of wood, 
which unluckily ſtruck the 12 x; boy 
belongin g to the Chief, The Chief, with- 
out diſcoyering the ſmalleſt” Feriphots of 
palſion or reſentment a againſt' the offender, 
ſent his ſon, defiring we would dreſs his 
wound : Which was done by wrappin g 2 
bandage ge of linen cloth round bh bead. 
When the boy appeared, however, with 
bis head tied up . a bandage of little va- 
lue, the parent was unable to conceal his an- 
Thus I have mentioned ſome ſituations 
in ich they appeared to me to be ſelfiſh 
and deſigning, whilſt at the ſame time I will 
do them the ; Juſtice to relate, that i in receiving 
the trifling preſents which' they either f6- 
licited or expected from our generoſity, I 
could not obſerve the ſcnalleft appearance 
of rapacity. They are upon the Whole 


frank and open in their dealings, diſpoſe of 


their goods on moderate tettiis, and are not 
accuſed of ever departing from any part of 
| their engagements. 165 S101. 2084671:/179 us" 
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 Þpirig.exerts itſelf towards all perſons pole 


of p fuch ankles as can Adminiſter. eith er to 
their com rt t or pleaſure, - But having ſaid 


4 
11 "ar am; not at liberty to. add, that, the 
"Mey grigciple, bay = Place i in their. inter- 
© Dae nezgh! hhogr and friends. . They viſit 


and paſs ſome time at 


me-time at. the houſes. of her 
acquaintances ; 2 | feem | without t any ile 
Tiberal | motive " qutually | uſeful to C40 
other in therr daily, occupations. ff one.of 
them i is in want of rj rice, þ he [goes wit 2 55 re- 
ſerve to Hud a ſupply of 1 it at the houſe. of his 
neighbour ; F 5 K a amily moves into the 
Country, in their abſence, their houſe and 
canoe. are at the ſervice of any acquaintance 
In the villages circumſtances which plainly 
a naturally kind and benevolent. dil | 
politions. by © had the plealure to regeiye 
m, them various little preſents, and Lal⸗ 
Ways found. "that. a pair of ſeillars, a; few 
needles, or a little brandy, gave , ample fatisr 
faction, and. were, regarded as more, than 
an equivalent for what they had given me. 
I was not employed in the purchaſes we 
made of Provifions for the, ſhip, and. on 
| that account, was Say { 1 as, a 
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Colony, newly, ſettled at Madagaſcar, and 
one of: the Native Chiefs —the Laws. of 
Hoſpitality are inviolably preſerved-by the. 
Author's H.. -A Village is burned,. and 
fours! a en ae e, 
Heans. 081 491 TJ 3:12 


I ER been but 4 E 4. at this ge 


when the Governor of the new colony, 
ſettled five leagues from Mahanlevou, quar- 


relling with a Chief of conſequence in the | 


iſland, raſhly gave orders to fire upon him ; ; 
an inſult which the Indian retorted with be- 
coming dignity and ſpirit. Theſe acts of 
hoſtility ſpread a general alarm over, the 
country, and the Chief of our village, ;col- 
lecting his followers, prepared to ſtand on 


his defence. Being only four ſtrangers at 


this place, we, in our turn, judged it but 
prudent to be prepared, and, therefore, bes 
ſides our ſmall arms, loaded a ſwivel, which 
by ſome. accident had been brought on 
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ſhore. Our alarm did not eſcape the vigi- 
lance of one of ,the Chief's daughters, who 
communicating her ſuſpicion to her father, 
he immediately ſtepped forward to remove 
our fears, and expreſs his concern for the 
preſent: interruption of public tranquillity, 
aſſuring us at the ſame time, that in the 
character of his gueſts we had nothing to 
apprehend, either from him or the enemies 
of the French. He added, however, that 
ſhould this unhappy diſpute admit, of, no 
amicable compromiſe, as it was not im pro- 
bable we might be inclined to take part 
with the French planters, ſo he, in like 
manner, , might. find himſelf obliged, to elpouſe 2 
the. cauſe of his countrymen ; but that in 
the meantime it Was his intention to remain 
neuter, though in a ſtate of defence. He 
concluded, that, whatever might happen, we 
ſhould be treated and-gſteemed as his friends 
and allies, as long as we THO to ove under 
his roof. 1 

; The village of Maliilivn was now no 
Tonger the peaceful and agreeable retreat we 
had found it ; *all 'was clamour 'and confu- 
fon: guards poſted. at regular diſtances ; pa- 


troles 
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troles on: the roads; ſpies paſſing and re- 
paſſing on both fides; labourers buſy in 
throwing up works around the fort; women, 
children, and herds of cattle remoying into 
the interior parts of the country; were pre- 
ſages o of an approaching war, whilſt amidſt 
thoſe. warlike preparations all ſocial inter- 
courſe was completely ſuf) pended. 1 had 
no choice but to return to the ſhip, and 
therefore my viſit to Mahanlevou was un- 
fortunately limited to twelve . 

The exiſting breach was not to be healed 
by the lenient hand of negociation, and no- 
thing leſs than an appeal to arms would ſa- 
tisfy the governor. Having reſolved to 
ſeize. the perſon of the Indian Chief, or if 
he ſhould happen to make his eſcape; to 
burn his village, he required that we ſhould 


arm, and lend him our ſhallop to ſecond his 


enterpriſe, a requiſition which we did not 
think ourſelves at liberty to refuſe. But, 


alas! what a fad violation of every tie of 


ſocial convention! we were now going in 
cool blood to carry fire and 
man , with "whom we had formerly ex- 
chan 60 e and every token of a 
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covenanted alliance; and who, but'a few 
days before, attended byhis wives and daugh - 
ters, had made us a viſit of confidence and 
affection. Town I could not figure to my- 
ſelf the open and manly aſpect of this Indian 
Chief, the unaffected and gentle demeanor 
of his women, with an innocent and infant 
offspring, all doomed to the flames, or to 
expire under thoſe very hands which had f6 
lately received their careſſes, without being 
impreſſed with fentiments of hortor. It 
is impoſſible to expreſs the indignation I felt 
at the conduct of the governor, A man 
but juſt emerged from obſcure life to a re- 
ſponſible ſituation, and who yet had the pre- 
ſumption to proſtitute the blood of two 
nations to gratify : a perſonal animoſity ; a man 
who, uncandid enough to admit of no com- 
Petition. between his. rights and thoſe of 
another perſon, did not ſeruple to diſgrace 
the honour and juſtice of his country by 
the perpetration of the baſeſt crimes,” Were 
the Governor of a diſtant ſettlement modeſtly 
to conſider how little i in the eye of general 
Juſtice he may differ from a Freebooter or 
Pirate, be would have ſome forbearande | 
with the. ancient inhabitants of a country, 

He 
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He would be more careful to abſtain from 
every act of injuſtice and oppreſſion; he 


would take up arms with reluctance, 


and uſe them with moderation; or, if urged 


by the neceſſity of the eaſe; ali th duty he 


owes his country, he ſhould reduce the 


natives to à ſtate of ſervite obedience; ſtill 


it ſhould be etpected, that his humanity; 


feeling their misfortune, would gladly gar- 
niſh the yoke with? flowers, that it might 
ſit light on the galled and e 
necks of the banquiſhe e. 
It was with unſpeakable fatiefaftion that 
I found I- ſhould have no ſhare in the 
campaign” againſt: the natives.) -It is indeed 
the duty of a military man to meet danger 
in the cauſe of his country, and to defeat 
all ſuch criminal deſigns as may tend to 
diſturb or ſubvert the publie peace and ſe- 
curity; but I hope this does not imply the 


tacit dereliction of character as a moral agent, 


or, in other words, the abſolute barter, and 
alienation of reaſon, life, and liberty. 

But ſuch acts of enormity or ie 
Pans have a tendency to betray the young 
1 5 e the ſervice into crimes 


H4. of 


of the firſt magnitude; of which the preſent 
diſpute furniſheda yery melancholy example. 
It was in the character of a young officer 
of undpubted courage; but who from the 
Goyernor's miſconduct, and his own. indiſ- 
cretion, | Was involved in ſuch a ſcene of 
iniquity ag muſt have imbittered his mind 
with ſhame and remorſe to the lateſt period 
of his life. He had lived, ſince his arri- 
val, with the unfortunate Chief, who was 
now to become the victim of the Governor's 
reſentment, and had received under his 
roof every mark of confidence and hoſpi- 
tality. In the intercourſe of domeſtic life, 
he taſted the pleaſures of love blended with 
the moſt genuine ſegtiments of friendſhip; 
a ſtate of happineſs he had continued to 
enjoy for ſome time, having only joined 
his companions two days before. But 
viewing the preſent as an excellent oppor⸗- 
tunity for diſplaying the genius and talents 
of the ſoldier, all the endearing ties of 
love and hoſpitality. were diſſolved in a 
moment. He: even avalled himſelf of a 
local knowledge of the country, and con» 
| duſted: his * intricate rens, known 
| 3 only 
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a only. to himſelf, to inveſt the manſion of 


his benefactor. Falſe and miſtaken notions 


of honour ſeemed to have obliterated in his 


mind, not only the ſacred obligations of 


gratitude, but every tender ſentiment 
due to his miſtreſs. Probably he never 
once dreamed that he was about to act the 
part of a monſter, who not contented with 
the lives of thoſe who had lately taken him 
to their boſoms, was determined that one 


drop of blood in the whole family ſhould 
not eſcape the brutality of 1 and his 


aſſociates. 


The village and 8 of the Chicf were 
ſpeedily reduced to aſhes; but the inhabi- 
tants, getting notice by their ſpies of the 
approach of the enemy, had taken ſhelter 


in the woods. A few infirm women, who, 


Unable to eſcape by fli ght, were endeavouring 
to hide themſelyes in the buſhes, fell 


into their hands; captives: who owed to 
the depredations of old age an exemption 


from the miſeries of pexpetual ſlavery. The 


troops returned to the governor in all the 


exultation of triumph, and preſented him 
with a few. e of n furniture; 
ſpoils 
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ſpoils but little formed to grace the arms, 
or gratify the avarice of his dependents, In 
what manner theſe hoſtilities finally termi- 
nated J am ignorant ; but certainly they 
reflected no credit on our national character 
in the minds of the natives; a people who 
J confefs, began to intereſt me much in 
their 2 and . . 


en l 


Diftinftion Jerwixt the Aborigines of the Thand 
2 Madagaſcar, and the adventitious Indian 
Settler.— Character: Mies and Dref5 of the 
© former—T! Beir H. uſbandry—Their Religious 
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7 ROM the hair, Ek , and make 

of the natives, I conceive them to be 
deſcended from different races of men. Some 
are ſhort and remarkably thick ſet in their 
perſons, with lank;/ſmooth hair, and an olive 
com W wy have a ſtrong reſernblance 
> the 
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8 to the Malay Indians; nor indeed do I re- 
gard them as originally ſprung from the 
Aborigines of Madagaſcar. Some are tall 
and well proportioned; have criſped locks, 
large and beautiful eyes, an eaſy carriage, 
and an open and unreſerved countenance ; 
and this claſs I ſhould eſteem the true poſ- 
terity of the primitive inhabitants; their 
colour is nearly black, and differs but little 
from' that of the natives on the Malabar 
Coaft, hoy N ee 
In their diſpoſition they are lively and 
obliging, but wholly deſtitute .of genius ; 
vain, whimſical, intereſted ; dexterous in 
the uſe and application of their bodily fa- 
culties; but without the powers of combi- 
nation, and in the general conduct of life, 
light, precipitate, and incapable of proſecu- 
ting in their minds any thing like principle 
or ſyſtem. © They ſeem to have no title to 
what we call a decided character; good 
qualities they certainly poſſeſs as well as 
bad and hence I would claſs them with 
that deſcription of men, who, though of a 
weak mind, are yet found to inherit a con- 
Hall portion of wit and vivacity. "nt 
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as they have few wants to be ſupplied, ind 
 feyrer diſtinctions to promote rivalſhi Pp, or 
ſentiments. of emulation, their weakneſles 


are rarely felt ; while their virtues are of daily 
uſe, and operate habitually in the ordinary 
commerce of life. In emergencies, I mean 
ſituations of public danger, they might be 
miſtaken for a people collected, ſyſtematic, 
and brave; but the reſult of their conduct 
never correſponds to theſe pretenſions, unleſs 
the danger is of the greateſt urgency,” and 
requires to be poo with the utmoſt 

promppiture, Rat: + 

_ ..* They. wear an apron at the 8 and 

Grating of the ſame kind on the ſhoulders, 

with a bonnet conſtructed like an umbrella, 

The hair is combed into. fmall treſſes, and 

the beard is e to grow only on the 

chin. 

The 1 men are - letle addicted to 3 
and are more inclined to look after their 
cattle, which roam in the woods. They 

- conſtruct war canoes, as well as canoes for 

the ordinary buſineſs. of life. The latter 

are very ſmall, and navigated only with the 
cars but the former, which are the pro- 


. 
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perty of the Chief, are much larger, and have 
a ſort of rigging. Some of them carry a 
hundred men, and are in condition to fail 
round the iſland, 

The women have chile e 
in general of the middle ſize, though many 
of them are diminutively ſhort ; and al- 
though Tfaw but few of them ugly, I cannot 
rank them either with the handſome or 
pretty part of the ſex. They have a 
long apron tied round the waiſt, with a 
kind of underwaiſtcoat, which barely co- 
vers the breaſts. They frequently wear, by 
way of ornament, a large plate of filver, of a 
circular form, and - ſurpriſingly well manu- 


factured. A number of ſmall filver chains 


are thrown round the neek, and fall down 
upon the boſom. The hair appears in 2 
multitude of little trefſes, dangling over 
the forchead, or on the corner of the 
eye; or turned up in the form of a creſcent; 
or perhaps 2 /a greeque, according to tho 
particular fancy, or taſte of the indi- 

dual. 
The women beſides cultivating fields of 
rice, corn, and other forts of grain, are 
3 employed 
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| employed i in planting trees and roots, particu-: 
larly the caſſava, or Madagaſcar breadtree, po- 
tatoes, and the banana or plantain. The leaves 
of the tree, named rafia, by a particular treat- 
ment, are made to ſupply them with thread; 
and of theſe materials, dyed of various co- 
lours, they manufacture a ſpecies of cloth, 
woolly, and affords a very handſome article | 
which is of dreſs. - I hey are capricious 
enough; however, 95 give a preference to the 
cotton ſtuffs imported by Europeans fron the 
continent, though of leſs value than their 
own. Every family is provided with a 
loom, and carries on a manufacture equal 
to its own conſumption. | From the leaves . 
of a tree, named vacoua, they procure, 
matetials for matts, bonnets, - has. and 
other uſeful article.. 
Their common food conſiſts of rice, [Sa 
nas, and dried fiſh ; they conſume very little 
either of : freſh meat, or freſh fiſh; their 
drink is rice water, or the juice of the 
ſugar cane, fermented with pnents.. and 
muſtard. | 
Tha houſes are ſmall and in a very 5 
ward ſtile of building. The walls are form- 
*$ j | ed 
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ed of bull - ruſhes, and the roof covered with 
plaintain leaves. The principal part of the 
timber work, conſiſts of maſſy pieces of 
wood, while the reſt is of bamboo, very 
rudely and clumſily executed. The floor is 
laid with the pith of the palm, or ſome 
other tree, and in many inſtances is conſi- 
derably raiſed above the level of the ground, 
to avoid the exhalations of the ſoil. 
Houſes thus conſtructed, beſides. tending to 
preſerve the health of the inhabitants, eſ- 
pecially during the rainy months, guard 
them from the annoyance of ſerpents and 
e ſpecies of inſects. | 
such are the houſes in which ein | 
ot have occaſion to winter in this iſland, 
ought to refide; and as the preſervation of 
health, in a country often fatal to the Euro- 
pean conſtitution, is a matter of no ſmall 
importance, they would do well to ſubmit 
to that regmen which ſeems from expe- 
rience beſt ſuited to the genius of the cli- 
mate. I would therefore recommend to 
every foreigner, a light diet, abſtinence 
from wine, and all fermented Jiquors ; 
N 7 animal food, eſpecially if it is large 
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and-of a coarſe quality, and leaſt of all when 
it is ſalted. I would adviſe exerciſe to keep 
the bowels in order, as well as for preſerving 
the claſticity and tone of the ſolids. His 
dreſs ſhould be light and cool, and he need 
not be afraid of the ſun, in a clear atmoſ- 
phere, provided he does not ſit or ſtand 
under its rays, when a ſtilneſs in the air 
denotes an approaching ſtorm. It is neceſ- 
ſary to be particularly careful to avoid wet 
or damp cloaths, which never fail to affect 
the whole frame with chilneſs; and indeed 
if an European is caught in the rain, he 
cannot do better than ſtrip himſelf im- 
mediately, keeping his cloaths from the. 
wet, and putting them on dry, when the 
ſhower is over. He ſhould likewiſe avoid im · 
moderate fatigue, and above all, every 1pe- 
cies of debauchery; his drink ought to be 
clear ſpring water of the beſt quality; for rain 
water here is to be avoided if poſſible. I 
obſerved this method of living myſelf in the 
iſland of Madagaſcar, and found it ſalutary 
from experience; and though the natives 
ſuffer little but from cutaneous diſorders, 
Europeans, nes the rainy (ſeaſon, are 4 
Hable 
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able ſometimes indeed from their own 
folly, to fovers of the moſt. malignant 
kind. 

Although, as 1 here before obſerved, 
this natives have no regular form of 'reli- 
gious worſhip, yet they adore one ſupreme 
being, as the Patron of juſtice and good- 
neſs,” who will judge men after death; and 
reward or puniſh them according to the merit 
or demerit of their actions. The rite of cir- 
cumciſion is performed upon males be- 
tween the ſeventh and eighth year 
of their age; unleſs delayed in order that 
the company may be more numerdus, and 
the ceremony have a greater degree of cele- 
brity. The day of circumciſion is ſo- 
lemnized in families with much joy and 
feſtivity; and concludes with the ſingular 
cuſtom of firing from a muſket the foreſkin 
of the patient. 

They believe alſo in a devil or evil 
being; and upon this article of their creed 
is founded the craft of the Panſaret or Ma- 
gician; who being” ſuppoſed to defeat, or 
control the machinations of the inviſible: 
enemy, practiſes a thouſand tricks on the 
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credulity of the multitude; few Indians 
indeed of good ſenſe give credit to 
the virtue of his inchantments; but the 
more ignorant and ſuperſtitious, who always 
compoſe the largeſt portion of the people, 
ſuffer themſelves to be miſerably duped by 
his fraud and impoſition. Amulets of 
a ſpecies of wood, ſuſpended round the 
neck, or preſerved in a little bag, are ſup- 
poſed to ſecure the poſſeſſor againſt wounds 
and the diſtaſters of war. A ſhrimp or toad, 
applied with words of incantation to the 
| head of a perſon afflicted by diſeaſe, is ex- 
pected to reſtore the patient to his wonted 
health. Expoſing the ſick in a hut of 
a certain elevation, open towards the eaſt, 
from which is let fly an aſſemblage of 
party- coloured threads, is a ſovereign re- 
medy in the moſt deſperate caſes. A cure 
is ſometimes effected by only painting the 
poſts or pillars of the patient's houſe of dif- 
ferent colours. Perfumes mix in abun- 
dance in all the arts and inchantments of 
the Magician. Madagaſcar, laſtly, preſents 
te traveller with many other abſurd ob- 
ſervances, of which it may be difficult to 
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trace the origin, but which in general 


ſeem to be the barbarous veſtiges of reli- 
gious notions, indiſtinctly tranſmitted to the 
people from their Aſiatie neighbours: the 


rite of circumciſion, the common uſe of 


perfumes, and a profound veneration for 
the quarter of the Eaſt, are evidently the 
remains of religious * of the . 


antiquity. 


But the moſt hortid part of . lapers | 
ſtition conſiſts i in this. When an infant has 
the misfortune to drop into the world on a 
day ' eſteemed unlucky, or of bad omen, 
by the Panſaret, he is expoſed or ſuffered 


to die of want, or to be devoured by 
wild beaſts. I never was an eye witneſs 


of this enormity; but have heard the 


exiſtence of it aſſerted by ſo many per- 
ſons of credit, that I am obliged to 


believe the practice to be 0 too fre- 


quent. 
The natives are accuſtomed to TIO the 


"whale all along their coaſt; and having 
2 fortunate enough to ſtrike him with 


the harpoon, they wait till his ſtrength 
is Cos exhauſted, when they haul him 
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towards the ſhore. The women, Who by 
this time are aſſembled on the beach, 
raiſe ſongs of praiſe in honour of him who 


had the merit of giving the firſt wound. 


The chorus having withdrawn, the whale 
is dragged as near as poſſible to land, and 
ſurrounded by all the men of the village, 
when the publick orator advances, and 
having pronounced a long oration on the 


pre- eminence and excellent qualities of the 


fiſh, the whale is cut up, and affords an 


immediate repaſt to the company. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


The Pe, or 9 the Native 91 
Madagaſtar hold, even on the moſt trivial 
Occafion—T heir Paſſeſions— Arms — Mode 
of internal Defence—Military Operations — 

their Cruelty in War, and prone cod 

SA Hatred of their Enemies. AT. | 
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HE ſmalleſt matter of Uſpute which 

happens to occur between the natives 
of Madagaſcar and the Europeans, or, in- | 
deed, , between Indians of different tribes, 
receives a formal diſcuſſion i in the Palaver, 
or council of the tribe. Here they affect to 
conſider the ſubjet before them, very mi- 

5 nutely, in its origin and probable conſe- | 

© quences., All the alliances, as well as diſ- 
putes, chat have at any time ſubfiſted 
between them and the oppoſite party, are 
brought under review. . Much time is 
ſpent in weighing, the arguments of the 
ſpeakers on both ſides, and in general che 
ſeſſions of the palaxer are ſpun out to a 
very tedious len agth | before they can come 
ta a decifon. Such are the mighty preten- 
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fions af the natives to talents for deliberas 
tion; pretenſions which, were they as ſolid 
as they are vain and affected, would ſerve 
to diſcredit the account I os already given 
of their character. But the fact is, the in- 
habitants of Madagaſcar are a people of a 
weak intellect, and far from being qualified 
by a ſound underſtanding to avail - them- - 
ſelves of maxims, drawn from experience, > 
in conſidering the contingencies of futurity. 
Beſides, 4s as the country is divided into many 
| ſmall and independent ſtates, mutually diſ- 
poſed to humble and depreſs each other, 
the intereſts of any individual community 
are very much involved, inſomuch that it 
ie often difficult to tay what i is the line of 
| conduct it ought i in good policy to purſue. 
But their chief misfortune, as politicians 
and men of buſineſs, originates in the ver- | 
ſatility of their own minds ; things of a tri- 
vial nature, ſuch as a ſinall preſent ad- 
yantage, are ſufficient to unhinge their 
judg ement, and to impede the cy 
of even their graveſt reſolves. 
Property i in this iſland conſiſts of cattle, 
Rar 89 Haves of the ſame nation 
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with their maſters. - Every perſon who 
has the misfortune-to be made a priſoner. 
of war, man, woman, or child, is reduced 
to the condition of ſlavery, and from that 
moment is regarded by his own” kindred 


as an object of contempt. 
Their arms conſiſt of a ſhield, and the 


ſagay, a ſpecies of lance, which they have 
the art of throwing with peculiar addreſs. 
They are tolerably well provided with muſ- 


kets, which they have purchaſed from the 
French, and in the management of which 


ſome of the natives are not unſkilful. A 
few, of the petty princes have obtained 


ſwivel guns from the ſame quarter, and 
I am told the Chief of Foulpoint is in con- 


dition to bring cannon into the field, afford- 
ing an example of that infatuated avarice 
ſo notorious in the character of a F rden 


merchant. 


e reſidence of 2 Chief is . * 
Fort or Stocade, conſiſting of three rows. 
of large trees, fixed in the ground ſo cloſe 
as almoſt | to exclude the light. , The ou- 
ter row 1 about fifteen. feet high, the 


next oe; and the laſt, | or innermoſt at 
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leaſt fix. The three rows, having ſcarcely 
any ſpace between them, form one com- 
pa&maſsof timbers, all mutually ſtrengthen- 
ing and ſupporting one another. They are 
faſtened together at the top by a croſs beam, 
ſtretching along a groove, common to all 
the ſtakes in the paling, and extending the : 
whole breadth of the fort. The gate is 
ertremely narrow, being intended to admit 
one perſon only in front; the door, com- 
poſed of a number of ſmall ſtakes, rolls at 
: the top on a tranſverſe axis, and is capable 
of being pulled up, and let down, in the 
manner of a -portcullis, as occaſion may 
require. A double door is not unfrequent, 
which is incloſed in a caſe or frame, con- 
fiſting likewiſe of ſtakes. Their forts in 
general are nothing more than ſimple pal- 
liſades, conſtructed in che form of an ob- 5 
long ſquare; though ſome of them have 
the advantage of baſtions, and galleries, 
with ee uy the ps af recon- 
noitering. EN 
On the eve of War, ben, children, ; 
and cattle, retreat to the woods, and remain 
| in n till 1 iſſue of the cam- : 
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paign. The village is then occupied, only 
by the men; who, previouſly to an act of 

hoſtilities,” facrifice an ox. An Indian, 
diſtinguiſhed for his eloquence, then riſes, 
and makes a long harangue on the arrogance 
and injuſtice of the enemy; his country- 
men meanwhile dipping their ſagays in the 
blood of the victim. The carcaſe is now 
cut in pieces, with the ſkin, and diſtributed 
among the by- ſtanders, who inſtantly 
begin to devour each man his allowance 
with a horrid voracity; a ceremony ſuf. 
ficiently deſcriptive of thoſe ferocious ſen- 
timents with which they proceed to vindicate 
their rights, or avenge their wrongs. On 
this occaſion” a ſtranger muſt not preſume 
do dip his lance in the blood, or to ſhare 

in the warlike en inment, unleſs he is 
the reputed ally of the tribe; but touching 
che point of his ſagay with the point of cad 

Ae his title to their alliance. © 

Their operations i in the field are of 4 
very deſultory deſcrigtion, conſiſting chiefly 

in teazing and harraffing the enemy, or in 

_ attempting” to ſurpriſe him, diſadvantage- | 
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' reaſon. to imagine that the enemy is off his 
guard, or little prepared for the defence 
of his fort, they form a blockade round it, 
and endeavour by a coup de main; to make 
the Chief a priſoner of war: ſhould they 
have the good fortune to ſucceed, they plun⸗- 
der his village, drive off his cattle, and en- 


flave his vaſſals; but ſeldom or never come +. 


to any thing like a regular engagement. 

In ſituations where it is deemed ſufficient 
to remain on the defenſive, they ſhew con- 
ſiderable vigilance and addreſs in the uſe 


5 of advanced poſts, ſentinels, and above all 


f ſpies, who are conſtantly buſy. in recon- 
noitring the ground and motions of the 

enemy. An example of this ſort fell under 
my obſervation at Mahanlevou. 'Fhe Chief 
of that ſeigniory, hearing that diſturbances 
were breaking out in the country, began 
to conſult his ſafety, by demoliſhing ſuch 
houſes in the vicinity of his palliſade as q - 
obſtructed his view, He fortified the mouth 
of his river by throwing up a mound of 
earth, and placing his fufileers in ambuſ- b 
cade in the, ditch, On the top of the 


gad he hid a large plank of wood. 
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pierced like a hay rack, through the aper- 
tures of which they paſſed the barrels of 


their fire-locks. Heaps of graſs were ſo 


diſpoſed i in front of the work, as to make 


it difficult to diſcover this maſked battery 


at the diſtance of a piſtol, ſhot; while 
_ thoſe, charged with its defence were wholly 
covered from the fire of the enemy. The 
Chief never gives audience to an Embaſſa- 
Ss till he has been previouſly informed 
*by his ſentinels of the general nature and 


import of the embaſſy, Should the Em- 


baſfador's s inſtructions 4: deemed fatisfac- 
tory, the Chief makes his appearance, and 


admits him to an interyiew at ſome diſtance 


from the fort. He comes up and accoſts his 
Excellency with a noble, manly, and ſedate 
mien; but on no occaſion whatever does he 
permit him to enter the gate of his palliſade, 

The natiyes of Madagaſcar are ſuſceptible 
of very violent enmities, and ſometimes ex- 


ecyte on their deyoted objects the moſt de- | 


liberate cruelties. +I faw Chief dreſſed ir 

a necklace formed of the teeth c of a rival whom 

he had ſlain in battle. A man of the 

fame JT, having (captured a daughter and 
couſin 
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couſin of an obnoxious neighbour, ordered 
them into his preſence, and in cold blood, 
with a ſingle ſtroke of his lance, killed 
the former, diſmiſſing her companion to 
carry home the diſmal news to the parent; 
and to aſſure him at the fame time, that he, 
and every ſoul under his roof, ſhould ſooner 
or later experience his vengeance, in a fimi- 
hr. manner. 

I am doubtfül, whether the ſenſibility, 
natural to a man in an uncultivated or ſavage 
ſtate, when greatly exaſperated or provoked, 

with all the angry and unſocial paſſions in 
full poſſeſſion of him, may not act as an 
incentive to the cruelty of his revenge. How 
often, has the ſavage of America, from the 

impulſe of natural goodneſs, welcomed me 
to his hut, and refreſhed me with the wild 
animal, which, with the ſweat of his brow, 
he. had killed in the deſart; while in the 
mean time the {cal p of an enemy hung dan- 
gling round. his neck, and imparted to his 
ordinary beverage a delicious flavour. The 
new Zelander fates bis appetite with, the 
quivering limbs of a gueſt, wb o, from folly 
or ingratitude, rouſes him into a > Paroxiim 
ES. 5. 
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of rage. The native of Madagaſcar, while 
he lives and affociates with a ſtranger as 
with a brother, may with great bs 
| be ſeen pulling out the teeth of a man whom 
he ſlew in his. anger: theſe are the ſpoils 


which at once ſooth his rage and adorn his 
perſon; nor can a more deſirable object 
preſent itſelf to his ſenſes, than the tears 
and anguiſh of thoſe who were united by 
the moſt” tender mot 09-908 n 


0 1 A = -XY. 
Mode of giving and receiving” Newer at 
Madagaſcar The Licences in which the" 
young Females indulge, ariſe. from u Motive 
of Avarice—Chaſtity of ' the married Nu. 
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- Game here as in India; it is the buſi- = 

| — ol che interior to make the firſt ad- KY 
| Vance as well as the firſt preſent, but he nt 
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always receives another in teturn. Upon 

our arrival in this bay, dxe ſplit ſome days 
in receiving compliments from the Chiefs 
of the adjacent villages. They ſet off from 
the ſhore in their canoes, beating their 
* Gongs, and ſeemed highly delighted with 
the honour of diſplaying the flag of France: 5 
in this manner they ſignified their ſatis- 
faction at ſeeing us on the coaſt; and as 
the main object of this viſit was to ſolicit 
our alliance, they preſented us with oxen, 
fowls, and fruit. They were eſcorted by 
a numerous retinue of armed Indians, who 
ſaluted us with many. expreſſions of friend- 
ſhip; particularly by grounding their arms 
in the cance.  . The Chief was likewiſe 
attended by his favourite wife, daughters, 
and neareſt. female relations, whom we 
were not. unmindful to regale with fruit 
and ftrong liquors. We preſented the 
Chief with a gun, and the ladies with a 
piece of muſlin, faluting them at their 
departure with three rounds of cannon, to 
which they anſwered by repeated ſhouts 
of joy and exultation. The French flag 

53535) ous 26/4 hue uh rs 
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had been flying at the villages ever ſince 
our firſt arfival in the bay; nor was any 
mark of attention and good will omitted on 
the part of the natives, that could exoite 


ſimilar ſentiments in our minds. Having, 


however, a nice ſenſibility of character, if 


they could at any time gueſs from the 
nature or degree of our acknowledgements, 


that out feelings were not in uniſon with 
their own, they were apt to become ſuſ- 
picious orꝭ at beſt perfectly indifferent to 


our concerns. It Was conſidered as our 


duty to make a preſent to the Chief, Who 
always preſides over the market, as often 
as we had occaſion for a freſh ſupply of 


Eo. proviſions. Our "repairing to their villages 
for the purpoſe of providing for our wants, 


ſhewed our dependence on their friendſhip; 
an advantage to be purchaſed with a preſent; 
they, in their turn appearing on board to 
requeſt a renewal of their alliance with the 
French, felt the propriety of proving them- 


ſelves worthy of it by making preſents 


in their turn; facts in perfect conformity 
to all the, maxims of che Eaſt reſpefing 
enn. 


. 


The 
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The natives of Madagaſcar indulge ir 
all the offices of hoſpitality ; a virtue; which 
there is rather the reſult of a natural im- 
pulſe of the heart, than the practios of any 
fixed and defined precept; ſuch as founds 
the exerciſe of it in the nations of Aſia. 
When travellers tell us, however, that in 
the Iſland of Madagaſcar, the offices of hoſ- 
pitality are carried to ſuch 'a pitch of ex- 
travagance, as to make it euſtomary for 
parents to proſtitute, their children to the 
embraces of ſtrangers, they ſpeak either 
from i ignorance'or from a deſire of exciting 
aſtoniſhment in the reader. From a cloſer 
inſpection of their manners, they might 
have found that the little regard ſhewn to 
chaſtity among that people, may be re- 
ſolved into a covetous deſite of parents, 
_Hties of diſſolute men. I vas at mueh 
pains to examine into the gtounds of this 
report; for had I found, as has been ſtated 
by ſome voyagers, that a parent made no 
diffieulty to deliver up his daughter to the 
deſires of every vagrant who happened to 
land upon the coaſt, I ſhould then have in- 


*. 
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ferred that in this iſland an original ſenſe 
of modeſty and perſonal dignity made no 


part of the moral character of man. But 


what young woman, in any part of the 
| globe, ever offrred ſo ſtrong an exception 
to the general character of the ſex, as that; 
previouſly ' to example and early ſeduction, 
the would give herſelf up to a man the never 
ſaw before, and one widely differing from 
her own counttymen in complexion, lan- 
guage, and manners. Or can we figure to 
ourſelves a race of men ſo vile and con- 
temptible in their o] eyes, as to feel them 
ſelves honoured by adminiſtring, in the per= 
ſons'of their own offspring, to the improper 
appetites of ſtrangers. This tale therefore 1 
place with confidence to the account of 


exaggeration, a figure but too incident to | 


the natrations of travellers, 

'In endeayouring to reſolve thoſe equi- 
vocal appearances, which tend to miſlead 
a ſuperficial obſerver on this point, I re- 
marked in the firſt place, that boys and 
girls are not only permitted to live together 
without the ſmalleſt reſtraint, but, from 


dhe earlieſt dawn of puberty, are prompted 
Vox. A | by 
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by. their parents, to the uſe of thoſe powers 
with which nature has endowed them. It 
is caſy to imagine that having once | taſted 
the ſweets of pleaſure, they will be inticed, 
by opportunity and the influence of a 
warm climate, to a frequent repetition of 
the ſame enjoyment. Every thing they 
either hear or ſee, acts as a ſtimulus to 
paſſion; words and geſtures, the moſt free 
and licentious, are ſanctioned by cuſtom, 
and mix in the ordinary commerce of lite. 
The parent obſerves with ſatisfaction the 
effects of ſuch education on the charactet 
of his child, and thence augurs every 
ching happy and proſperous to his * 
in time to come. 
I ſpeak, however, cnly of SR on FEE ; 
for married women are very little addicted 


to violate the nuptial engagement. A huſ- 


ſexes in a. married ſtate. The foreigners, 


band indeed may poſſeſs concubines or 
wives of a ſecondary order; but making 
allowance for this cuſtom, by no means 
| peculiar to them, I am inclined to believe 
there is much mutual fidelity between the 


Yo Felt viſited this iſland i in modern times, 
were 
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were Mahometans : they were followed by 
Europeans, particularly the French, Who 


have been ſettled here as a colony for a con- 


Aderable time; and both theſe races, with 
whom the natives early aſſociated, to ſay 
no worſe of them, were men of intriguing 


manners. The fut were ſo from conſtitu- 


tion and the: licenſe: granted them by the 
genius of their religion; the ſecond, from 


habit, and perhaps from an affactation of 
gallantry, and the love of the ſex. Both, 
ſtimulated by the ſame deſires, and favoured 
by the looſe principles of education in the 
females, inſinuated themſelves into the com 
pany of the lower order of the people, 
whom. by. preſents, and the hope of future 
gain, they eaſily made ſubſervient to their 
views. A ſort of prodigality, incident to 

dhe character of a ſeaman on ſhore, ſoon 
removed the ſcruples of the intereſted pa- 

rents; and thus, by gradually extinguiſhing 


all ſentiments of reſerve between wi 


and foreign avarice, triumphed in the end 
oyer every obſtacle to illicit gratification. 
The Chiefs themſelves, naturally jealuus 


of. Europeans, and not infnſible to the 
Ks: - emolu- | 
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emoluments of proſtitution, bred up their 


daughters in all the arts of the coquet, in 


order that they might obtain a preference 
in the eye of ſtrangers. Befides the article 
of preſents, n gs ets 
ments and ande of the wren ob- 
tains fockrintelligeace: as is" ſornetimes'con- 


the een ee Matdaxaſcar; ables 
to intrigue, prompted by the political and 
pecuniary views of their parents, and cap 
tivated by the charm of ſome bew orha- 
ment for their petſons, . ceaſe de ne 2 
tauit to the wiſhes of their admirers-. 


— * 1 
% * 


Such, I am convinced, are the 8 
progress of that want of modeſty in the 
ſex taken notice of by all travellers wo 
have viſited this iſland; a feature however, 
which, far from being the reſult of any 
natural ſentiment, plainly ariſes, as in all 
ſimilar cafes, from depravity of manners. 
But extravagant as the natives are in their 
worſhip of the Paphian Goddeſs, I eould 
not learn that any female ever makes the 
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firſt advances to a ſtranger. ''That there are 
* women who hold out meretricious lures 
to the publick I have no doubt of; but 
ſuch characters belong to a deſcription of 
the 81 eee ee 49: 
illand. - 
I was not elite ſurpriſed that. this ENG 
relaxation of manners had in no degree 
formed a union between the natives and 
the French. It ſhould ſeem natural to 
imagine, that the habits of commerce with 
the ſex would often connect the male and 
Female by ties of mutual confidence and 
affection: certain it is, however, that no 
ſuch attachment prevails. When a woman 
happens to conceive by a foreigner, the 
induſtriouſly procures abortion, by the ap- 
plication. of certain drugs whole efficacy 
3s well known to the natives: and this 
practice ſeems to be ſo univerſal, that I 
did not meet with a ſingle Mulatto, or 
perſon of colour, in Madagaſcar; a country, 
which, from the uſual courſe of things, 
might 0455/6 Fa e, many 88 | 
DR * * breed. a 5 


Tm . Should 


14 verde re rü sorg Pore: 

Should it be alledged, that in the above 
detail, by offending' "againſt the modeſty of | 
the ſex, as well as of men devoted to the 
auſtere habits of the cloiſter, T have de- 
parted from thoſe meral maxims which 
ought gver to prevail in the traveller's narra- 
tive, T have only to fay in my juſtification, 
that if, beſides preſenting a faithful pie- 
ture of human manners, with an analyſis 
of character applicable to the natives of 
Mads gaſcar, I have endeavoured to diſ- 
credit ſuch miſtaken notions as would 
make the reality of moral diſtinctions 
contingent on habit and education, I hope 
1 ſhall not only have credit for the purity 
of my motives, but be allowed to have 
ſerved, in ſome e, —_ para of * 
and morality. 122 

Relying on the danny of many per- 
Toke! who have viſited. the iſland of Otaheite, 
"of which we have had reports ſimilar to 
thoſe of Madagaſcar, I would obſerve in 
the ſame view, that there too an inte- 
reſted principle produces the proſtitution 
of the women. In the latter, the female 
places an implicit confidence in the honour 
rn $a 93 
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and liberality of her admirer; while in the 


former, ſhe uſually enters into a previous 
and formal bargain, or contract, for the uſe 


of her perſon, a circumſtance 'which im- 


plies a ſtill greater degree of ſelfiſhneſs and 
depravity. Again, if we may depend on 
the veracity of a native of Otaheite, whom 


J had frequent opportunities of converſing 


with at Paris, as well as the reports. of 
various voyagers, who give teſtimony to the 


conjugal fidelity of the Otaheitan matrons, 
we ſhall be fatisfied that the commerce 
between the ſexes is nearly the ſame in 


Otaheite as in the iſland of Madagaſcar, 


and ſeems equally to ſpring from the ſame 


principles. Such alſo, with very little 
difference, are the manners in this reſpect 


of New Zealand, and Greenland; and all 
ought doubtleſs to be referred to a ſimilar a 


* 


Prom facts, equally 3 tra- 
vellers ſeem to have been led to the com- 


mon doctrine of cannibals; for 1 am con- 


vinced there is no race of ſavages on the 
face of the earth, who devour their fel- 
low men in cool blood. The rage of war, 


K 4 and 
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and an indignant ſenſe of injuſtice and op- 
preſſion, urge ſome Indian nations to eat 
the body of a dead enemy; but has not | 
the fury and madneſs of fanaticiſm, e 
 pccafions, [ated with equal enormity? 
In the language of Madagaſcar, which 
is by no means harſh or diſagrecable.. to 
the ear, I perceived ſome of the ſame in- 
flexions of voice which occur in that af the 
Philippine iſles... It _ a compound, f 
flifferent languages, and 0 many 
words borrowed from 50 Arabic and 
Portugueſe. Kabar, for inſtance, ſigniſies 
new, and Ouagb, the face, as well in Ma- 
dagaſcar as in Arabia. Palabra, or Palaver, 
means ſpeech or diſcourſe in Portugueſe, 
and diſcourſe or council in the language 
o this iſland, + The term parole might be 
uſed without any great impropriety to 
expreſs council in our own tongue. Par- 
lement and parlementer, the one ſignifying 
the place, and the other, as a term of war, 
the act of holding a council, are evidently 
derived from parler. But I ceaſe enlarg- 
ing on a e ne . of which is 
; 9 familiar Þ 
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| The tuo Veſſels, having 1 1s * 
The larger one, in which the Author it, 


* ſails for "the Cape of Good Hope—Anchor= = 


age in Simon's Bay—Further Obſervations 
on ibe natural 'Hiftory and Produttions of 


Ibe Cap. Departure for 9 00 re an- 


rah in Br Ne 


iz ftripofland, which lies weſt from 
1 the mouth of the river Emballe, is 
in nend 159 2%; and its longitude, as 


determined by an eclipſe. c of the ſun, ob⸗ 


ſerved onfthe 12th of March, 470 45%»; 
>a people, who Thad been ill of the 
| 


were now in a ſtate of convaleſ- 


| cence; and as we were apprehenſive leſt 
longer delay might expoſe us to the malig- 
nant fevers of the country, we laid in a 
freſh ſtock of rice, beef, and poultry, and, 
en the agth of March, began to fell down 
ai l tho 
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the bay. We diſpatched the Corvet to the 

155 iſle of France, and made fait with the fri- 

gate for the Cape of Good Hope. 

With all our diligence, however, to quit 
the coaſt of Madagaſcar, upon the firſt 
ſymptoms of feveriſh diſorders, we were 

unable to clear the bay before the com- 
mencement of the rains; the conſequence 
of which was that a number * de ctew | 

caught the fever of the ſcaſon. 
Nothing material occurred on * paſ- 
age, except the diſcovery. of ſome pt, 
in a weſt ſouth weſt direQion. 

On the 29th of April, the appearance 
of ſome Mancbes de velour, or velvet ſleeves, 
announced our approach to Needle Bank, 
which runs along the ſhore eaſt from the 
Cape of Good Hope. The lead gave ug 
100 fathoms, on a bottom of fine white 
ſand, mixed with ſome earth and ſhells. 
The iſt of May we ſaw the coaſt of 
Africa, when we had ſoundings of ſixty 
fathoms on the ſame ſand, mixed with 
black pebbles, and ſhells pointed like 
needles. The north wind barred our en- 
trance to Falſe Bay; but on the 3th in 

| e the 
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che evening, after filing a little ſouth caſt, 


we dropped anchor; and came to moor- 
: ings 1 in Simon's Bay the day following. 


The ſeeds of a fever we had imbibed | 
in Antongil Bay, now ſhewed themſelves _ j 
In the mortality of many of the ſhipꝰs com- h 
pany: I found, however, agreeably to 1 
what is above mentioned, that the bulk of al 
the unfortunate” ſufferers" had imprudently 1 
expoſed themſelves either to the rain or 
the heat of the ſun, Ffappily, in many 19 
bf our fick, the wholeſome air of the Cape | Þ+. 
' "foon began to produce e of re- | 
ovary, 4 i 
on this' occaſion 1 employed my time | E 
at the Cape, either in traverſing the moun- 19 
tains, from which I uſed to return, very 17 
idly perhaps, loaded with plants, parti- 4. 
cularly onions in flower, wonderfully diver- 1 
ſified in their ſpecies; or in the amuſement 1 
of fiſhing, which I found extremely pro- a 


ductive. In my excurſions, I frequently . . | 


nw a ſmall ſpecies of ſtag, and a race of ' 
very large monkies, named Bavian. The 4. 
Dacy, a kind of rabbit, preſented itſelf, ny 
baſking in the ſun, and often ſuffered me Ul. 
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do approach within a ſmall diſtance befors 
be betook himſelf to his hole. 

My ear was delighted with the- weer 
note of a ſmall yellow bird like the Green- 
ſinch; nor was I leſs pleaſed... with, the 
melody of another ſpecies of the ſame ze, 
remarkable . for his tail, b is at at 

"ds inches in length. ii 


czey i in the plumage « 4he — or 
ym of: Senegal, Which is named at 


the-Cape, Red- bill. 1 ſaw likewiſe various 


ſpecies of the Colobris, one of the moſt 
elegant breeds of birds. It is aid by the 
naturaliſt, that his feathers preſent. us with 
all the beautiful colours of precious, ſtones. 
He is a native of many different parts of 
the globe, Surinam, New Spain, Mexico, 
and other countries. Here too is a very. 
handfome ſpecies: of tufted Sparrow, whoſe 
feathers are ſpotted with black ; and-Par- 
tridges in great abundance, - The Lion, 
Tiger, Zebra, Caſoat, one of the largeſt 
birds in the world, Oſtrich, and Eagle, 
are n natiucs of this country, but are 
1 *%lj | — ſeldom | Ts 
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ſeldom ſeen except f in "the interior reglos } 
of che continent. * t * 

The Elements at tlie ciel fem th vie 1 
with euch other in adminiftring to the 7 
Wants of the inhabitants. Five or fix 4 
fifors, ” who were fond of fiſhing, £ ſoon 1 
cäuglir with the line enough to "ite 1 
the whole crew; and the” fiſh” were in | . 


1 
— — 


TD CES. 
— 


ſüch plenty, that the mien often Booked 
them bf the belly, by only dan pling the” 

line careleſsly in the water. They " ſhewed 

me 4 Kind of white fiſh, of a reddiſh tinge, , 

with a large inſect, Which ſeemed to live. 

and feed i in bis mouth. I caught a Thorn- 

back of a monſtrous ſize, that having 
ſwallowed. a fiſh at the hook, found him- 

ſelf unable to get rid of his : 

On the A ky for 

Europe, but the wind, being in the north 

weſt, continued unfavourable till the 4th 
+ of July, when it went round to the ſouth 

. eaſt, and we made a quick run towards 

the north. 
On the 14th we got to the 209 5 | 
ſouthern latitude, and 51" eaſtern longi- 58 
D 
2 31b. 
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3 b. 2 of falt. The 2gd we ſaw, the 
land of Aſcenſion, Dat”? in ſpite. of the 
temptation of its Turtle we continued our 
courſe. | 'On the 28th we croſſed the Line 
under the I 2 of weſtern longitude, On 


. 


veſſels "band from New England, for t ig 
whale fiſhery. on the coaſt of Africa, who. 
told us they had loſt fight of the Cape 
de Yerd! iſlands three days. The wind con- 
tinued in the north caſt till, the. 26th, 
when we, found ourſelves i in 26 north 
latitude, and 44 welt longitude. The 
: weſt winds, which are. extremely pre- 
valent in thoſe parts, carried us rapidly : 
eaſtward. On the 7th. of. September we 
arrived in the Sound off the coaſt of Bti- 
tany, and next day 4 5 0 in the 
road of Breſt, iy 
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e Divenigia the Climate, 
' ftuated under equal Latitudes, towards: 
the two Poles—The probable Cauſes of this 
ogy" Difference—Th he: Chmates which 
are the lea uniform, with 'Refpe# 1 
Heat and Cold, are the moſt flormy—The' 
Autor, with a View to many uſeful Ob. 
Jecti, determines to penetrate as far as 
© poſſible towards each nd ond "embarks 
" according at Toulon, 83 
Eten CC 
AVING i in . ras voyages Viüted Þ 
, A many parts of the terraqeous globe 
in different latitudes, I had opportunities 
of acquiring. a. con iderable. knowledge. of. 
climate in the torrid as well as in the tem 5 
. diviſions of the earth; in a ſubſequent 
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voyage, I made it my buſineſs to be equally 
well informed reſpecting the reputed/ inhoſ- 
pitable genius of the South Seas; and upon 
my return from that expedition, which 
extended beyond the ordinary tract of navi- 
gators, three hundred: leagues directly ſouth, 
and conſiſted in uli of more than a thouſand 
leagues, performed in three months, in the 
mildeſt ſeaſon of the year, I entertained 
nat the. ſmalleſt: doubt, chat there exiſts @ 
peculiar. and raren dee 


Pg 
| hemiſphere,” II n 


x Supa. a8 I 8 e 


oß climate in correſponding latitudes towards 
the two poles, I had a ſtrong deſire to be 


enabled to give ſome account of this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon i in the conſtitution of 
the globe. North ward, I obſerved a. ſea 
of very great extent, in whoſe high latitudes 
one would naturally expect angry and tem- 


the-ice, extending over a greet/pivportion of 


its ſurface, qualifieb, from the quieſcent! 
ſtate of its own atmoſphere; the aſperity 
of the elements in theſe frozen regions. 
FE Oy therefore: refer the intemperate 


e con- 


ente re bag den ru bas 249 


| digious ap; A ; almoſt; qnbounde | 


ocean, which intirely abſorbs the falarrayss 
and this opinion derives conſiderable cre-, 


fail det ween Manilla and Acapuleg, a ſea 


ocean, the moſt extenſve 0n-the; .globe;; 


| They tell us, that this ſea is ſubjecꝭ to very | 


high and tetnpeſtuous winds; and that on 
the confines of the American, note, thangh 
they ſeldom fail into a higher latitude. than 
forty degrees, they often fall in with floating, 
ice, ſea-wolves, and white bears, appear 
ances which: are fans indications of a-rude. 


and iohoſpitable atmoſphere. . I chen con- 


ſigered-the difference of climate under mis 


lat latitudes in the Atlantic, particularly on, 
the coaſtis of Europe and America. The 


latter, compared with the continent of 


Europe, is of narrow limits; it contains vaſt 


kes, is orerſpread by extenſive foreſts, 
and preſents to the rays of the ſun a ſurface 
equally, vacillating and unſtable with; that, 


of the oeean.  Europe,, on the contrary, is 


of very large extent: all of it, in IM 
Vor. III. 3 | YE: SY 


j 


dibility from the report of marines; who! 
in length and (breadth next to the ſhuthemm 
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? rovement, ' receives the united a. 
ſfuencer er the ge continent, and as it 
confines and hems in the north” ſras; by 
many conſiderable iflands, is in every fe- 
ſpect beter formed for" reflecting the ſolar 
rays. Hence in the Elites bf Great2Bri- 
tin and Germany we find ſcarcely any 
thing analogbus to the indeffant fogs and 
boĩſte tous winds of eee and 
och ape creed Wn (0% e git 
Thus I obſerved, that in pare latitudes; 
the South Sea being of vaſtly greater extent, 
embracing almoſt the whole circumference 
of the globe, is likewiſe much more ſtormy 
| and tempeſtuous than the Pacific Ocean; 
chat the latter being of larger bounds ib 
alſo more tempeſtuous and turbulent than 
the Atlantic; whilſt the Atlantic is more 
wugh and ferocious towards the narrow 
and wild country of America, than towards 
the vaſt and improved continent of Europe. | 
In my excurfions round the world, I 
made ſome remarks on the varieties inci- 
1 55 to the torrid zone and ſhall obſerve | 
m general, that from one pole to another 
N in proportion as K pagtcrag 


© "or 


— 
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leſs: infeſted! 9 abrupt 3 eee 
winds. To be: fatisfied of the truth of this 
obſervation, we have only ta matk what 


perate zones. There the hoar froſt, genera 

tel on the ſpot, or waſted thither from 
colder regions in their vicinity, is conyert- 
ed into vapour by a ſudden encreaſe of the 
heat of the atmoſphere ; and ſuch. yiciſſi · 
tudes of temperature, happening in quick 


ſuceeſſion, give occaſion. to violence. and | 


a ſort of caprice, in the operations of the 


Vids. The, oppoſite extremitiry of ha 


fame xo nes, Which borden pn |the-torrid, 
hare in the mor Initomg genour of thas 
diviſion ebe { The Frozen 1 2009p 
being for eyer in a, very lou temperature, 
with little variety of heat and cold, ;are 
bot ſeldom troubled. wich high, winds; in 
them the cnergies. of natute may be ſaid-46 
be in a conſtant Nate of comparative; repoſe, 
and are conſequently leſs. liable to any-yio- 
ent fer mentation thag, in the tempergte 
Zones, In ee vn * © contrary, 
nn 1 58 6p L 2 . ee 
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paſſes on the, old extremities of the tem- 
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Aitur6s ſeeths to kerp the Elertelitb if an 
uhvarid'ſtaresf vigor and activity: 
The more I revotved theſe ideas im iy 
mind, the mere anxiciifly I courted am dp 
| portunity of aſtertaining"theis veracity With 
my own eyes. I Wilhed to ſurvey the H. 
wwates in the vitinity of the pole, in their 
whole extent north and ſouthif tb compare 
them,” and 4% eonttaſt their pecufiarities 
with thoſe of the torrid 2b, all round the 
globe; for the chm phfhinefft of which 
purpoſes; there Was now But Ettle wanting, 
except. a voyage to the north Teas; As I 
Fiſhed ikewife' to bring under one view 
the: various Gbſtacles arifitig from © 85 | 
Which have ithptded' the teſirches of navt- 
gore im thoſe Ras, I was prepared to con- 
een Sefthivatd tö as high” 4 
Witude' 25 Ppöffible; hd kaving Kira of 
1 faviga lter, d had taken 
tue fondle notte of the Uilkrent expedi i] 
etits that ni gltt be oppoſed to the difficulties 
of che ice, k fach'av (would penetrate 'to 
che pole, I erated ents to think 1 
| fliouldibe able #6 adams in the 
: 8 Ne, ee eee eee ee 
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anale of navigitiön- Intentling to dirt 


my courſe; towards: thes north and weſt of 
Spitzberg. and., piercing through the ico 
deyond 80, of latitude, to traverſe that 
region which aEicdol depoſitormagazine, 
whence ariſe the nuinberleſs ſhoals that are 
ſeen floating towards Iceland, and the 


coaſt of America, I hoped alſo 1 be able 


to ſay, from my vdH obfcrvation; whether 
any land actually exiſts northward from 


the coaſt of Greenland; and M fine to con- 


ſult the gratification of a private curioſity, | 


| by N 8 TAN uch bean of narucal hif-\ 


* the native animale of thoſe "OY 5 


Being on board a frigate at Toulon, hn | 


which was undet ſailing orders for the port 


of Breſt, I made application to the 
miniſter ja my department for leave of 
abſence, 4 d, entered directly upon the exe. 


chtion of my enterprize. This paſſage 


orded me an opportunity of 7 — Gib-: 
raltar, a very, ſtrong and important fortreſs, i 
in w hich, the : art of man has only improved 
upon | pature, in. 00 pPlyg the little that was 


Dine 


Ly requiſite 


4 | 
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8 Xequilite for the completion of her: bold 
deſign. On my arrival at Breſt, I had 
the pleaſure to moet the miniſter's appro- 
bation of my intended voyage, and prepared 
to proceed. to Holland, Where I had no 
doubt I an e | er. ow 
e een «Þ XA 


* 


1 
* 


ban, 
„ 1 


{ig Ga n ry 55 in. 

abe wg Bret 6% the arr Bare 
| _ thence-to, Calais Faurney, by the Canal. 
| of Flanders, the Meuſe, - and Holland; 70 
Ms Amſterdam—:Compariſon between Auſirian 
Flanders and Holland, with Reflettions- 
on the latter Country, and fe n 

| 2 its Inhabuants, | 


AVING departed «i 1 1 of March, 

I arrived at Cancalle the 1 6th, ind 
oy my voyage the 18th, on board 
a veſſel bound for the river Thames. We 
ſteered between the iſlands Jerſey and Guern-. 
þ 5 f then deen * Stark and Aran, 
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and afterwards between Alderney and: the 


odaſt of Normandy. In this courſe the Light 
houſe'on the Caſkets was of very great uſe 
to us; but we now made a tack towards the 


coaſt of England, it being leſs incumber- 


ed with rocks than the French ſhore. 
The ſerene aſpect of the ſea and ſky, in a 
ſeaſon but little advanced, produced an 
aprecable ſurpriſe; an Indian canoe might 
have bete ger the W a wa all 
ſafety.” 

On the zkrſt, we paſſed Dover eaſtle, 
and the Eaſt point of England. The Light- 
| houſes on two ſtrips of land, called North 


aid South Foreland, are of equal benefit to 


commerce and the intereſts of humanity; 
ſuch objects of national police ſeem to be 


: under better regulations i in this iſland than 


in the kingdom of France. We now an- 
chored i in the Downs, where” we met a con- 
fiderable fleet of merchant ſhips waiting 
an Eaſterly wind to fall down the Channel. 
p diſembarked at a ſmall open town, named 


Deal, ſtanding on a flat, between two anci- 


* 


ent caſtles, of little moment fbr national 
defence; but finding no opportunity at 
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this glace of croſſing to Holland, tho third 
day after m arrival, I ſet out for Dover. Ha- 
Ving been accuſtomed to conſider the cli. 
mate of this country; much colder than that 
of Erance, 1 was aſtoniſhed. at the mildneſs 
of the air, the charming verdure of the fields, 
the trees in bloſſom, and the ſpring. in ge- 
neral in a moro forward ſtate than I had 
left it ia my own country. Dover proper. 
ly obnſiſts of two towns, both ſituated in 
a bottom, and is overlooked by very high 
cliffs, whence I fhould ſuppoſe it not fa- 
voured byſa very wholeſome atmoſphere. 
North ſtom the harbour ſtands a caſtle, 
commanding the town and - ſea- ſhore; a 
fortreſs, which ſeems of at leaſt equal anti- 
quity with thoſe of Deal, but much more 
canſiderable in point of ſtren gth. My 
time Was too ſhort in England to enable 
me to form an opinion of the national cha- 
rater; but I readily, preſume there is a 
great difference jn urbanity of manners 
between the natives in the inland country. 
and ſuch as a ſtranger meets with i in 0 
maritime 1 of the en. 
Mee ot Abe "Thanked 
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of landed in the harbour of Calais the 
nah and 'proceeded _ to Holland by the 


Flemiſh canals, a route which afforded me 


a fight. of Greveline, Dunkirk, Newport, 
Bruges, and Ecluſe; and failing along that 
arm of the ſea which bordets on Zeland, 
and the canals of the Meuſe and Holland, 


I faw Fluſhing, Middleburgh, Vellumſtand, | 


Dort, Rotterdam, Delf, and Leyden, 
and on the 2d of Apnit reached the Yom. of 
Amſterdam. I 

I ſhould prefer che quiet and 867 con- 
dition of the Fleming to the reſtleſs toil 
and buſtle of the Hollander. The countty 
of the latter, however, offers to the eye 
, of the traveller, numberleſs canals of great 
capacity | and magnificence; many fine 
towns almoſt afloat, country ſeats; parks 
and gardens i in which à taſte for expence 
and elegance i is equally conſpicuous ;' and fea 
likes, the extent, ſolidity, and elevation 
f which, mark a ſpirit of the moſt daring 
as Well as judicious enterprize. One is 
indeed aſtoniſhed at the incredible labour 


employed by theſe creators of their ebuntry; 


firſt” in 1 it "from: the yore, chen 
ir 729 in 
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in improving and embelliſhing i it, 4535 "Ja of 
all, in defending its boundaries againſt the 
55 irrup tions of the ocean. But after all, what 
are the Notch but a race of illuſtrious pI 
in a manner bound to the ſands. of the ſea. 
Mye eyes were conſtan tlyabroadi in admiration 
but my heart was ſilent. On one fide lie fields, | 
Which, having been deluged by a ſudden 
inroad of the ſea, require all the art and in- 
duſtry of man to reſtore even to the condition 
of a motaſs. On the other, multitudes, of 
machines appear in conſtant operation to 
empty the flood into an adjacent canal; 
but à ſtorm ariſes, and the whole is anni- 
hilated in a moment. The application of 
windmills to almoſt every ſpecies of manual 
induſtry, I regard as a certain proof that 
with all the ground recovered from the ſea, 
at ſuch an amazing expence of labour and 
| anxiety, the ſoil is by no means equal to the 
maintenance of the inhabitants. Their 
Cities, which are erected on piles, ſcarcely 
- able to ſuſtain their burthen, ſeem, in con- 
ſtant jeopardy of diſſolving in the waters. 
The dikes conſtructed as barriers. againſt 
the ocean, is well as others in the inland 
| . country > 


* 
8 F a 
, 


county, are undermined, or ſuddenly - 
ſwept away by the ravages of the ſea, or 


the violence of a river, which commit 
alternate devaſtation i in the provinces. The 


air itſelf, of an inſalubrious quality, ſeems 
to forbid man to occupy a country, which 


nature never intended for his uſe. In tho 15 


gteat towns, the traveller meets with ſome 
handſome buildings; a commerce which 
aggrandiſes a few lofty individuals; ſhip- 
ping, the ſize and number of which de- 


note the extenſive ff peculations of their 
owners. But the houſes in town and coun- 


try are deſerted by the poorer fort; a race | 


of men wWhe may be ſaid to ſubmit to per- 
petual exile, and all the perils of the ocean, 

in earning a little pittance. for their families, 
the hovel they live in, a few roots, and 
a ſmall portion of rye for their ſubſiſtence; 
men, in ſhort, the ſweat of whoſe brows, 
whoſe ſtrength and life itſelf, often fall a 


facrifice to the eaſe and convenience of the 
rich. I can think of nothing to which 


Holland may more properly be compared, 
than a tract of country that has been under- 
mined, * almoſt floated by the ocean; 


but 
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I baut which retaining a varniſh of green turf, 
| nul ar with the adjacent, ſoil, and 
4 bound. together by the roots. of its . 
productions, is preſerved for a while from 
final dineladen. Such vegetables as are 
unable to extend theic, fibres to the ſolid 

ground, periſh; but as they decay becg 
8 foil for others. It a tree happens, to ſpring 
pp, the tender roots will ſuſtain it a little 
but ſhould it thrive, and increafe./i in fi 
the thin ſoil which ſerves it as a baſe gra- 
LO ahr gives way, and the tree falls to the 
Bb ground. The Dutch appear to poſſeſs 2 
certain ſerenity of mind; they have ſome 
2̃ 00d qualities, are a little gui and 
i covxetous of money, but generally in the 

| fille of honeſt people. 249 ul gain 
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Altar elsa he Texol for Spitz 
berg Paſage through. "the: German 


Oreum to the Cat of Norway New 
Espperiments on Sea-avater— And Reflec- 


tions on the" Mode r 


-: wegians and Label Greendang.\ 
1 Regel 10 Holland WY 8 

the merchants, to whom. . 1 had letters 
of recommendation, alfiſting me ne witls 
theic good . offices, I found a ſhip. bound 
for the ſeas of Spitzberg,. and failed from 


the Texel on the 16th of April, 1776. We 


fell down the river by the ſouthern paſſage, 
which i is eſteemed the ſafeſt, and is formed 
by the coaſt and fand banks, which extend 
two leagues into the ſea. _ We then ſtood 
N,. - N. W. acroſs the German ocean, 


which has ſoundings in its whole extent 
as far as the Etland iſlands. The Sound, 


however, is very irregular, owing to fre- 
quent ſand banks, which afford plentiful 
fiſheties to the inhabitants of the ſea coaſt. 
Of theſe fands, the moſt conſiderable is 

the 
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the Dogger- bank, which runs N. E. and 
W. S. W. nearly in the form of a projection 
of the cone, having tlie towards the 
weſt ſouth weſt. Its mean bteadth. ir 
5 fourteen leagues, and its center is in latitude | 
5595. Its moſt weſterly point is fifteen 
leagues from the Engliſh coaſt; and ita 
moſt eaſterly. twenty-four from the ceaſt 
of Jutland. Such parts of the Bank, as 
lie ſouth, and ſouth weſt, have the leaſt 
depth of water, it being only from 'nirk 
to eightetn fathems; while eaſt and north 
the Sound has from twenty tothirty fathoms; 
without its ſouthern extremities the lead 
gives twenty-five, and without its northern, 
forty or fotty-five fathoms. On the 17th 
we arrived in the latitude of © 55% and 31” 
of eaſtern longitude from the meridian of 
Paris; the variation of the needle being 1 80 
towards the north weſt. 'Two leagues 
ſouth from the above point of latitude we 
had fixteen fathoms; but now, at ſeven in 
the evening, having failed ten leagues N. 
2 N. W. from the ſame point, the id Teh 
gave us twenty-four. _ | "Two, days after, 
79 being five leagues fouth of $70 3” latitude 
and 
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and 21 eaſtern longitude, we had 30 fa! 
thoms; and ten Leagues N. 4 N. W. from 
this ſecond point, our ſoundings were 
forty five” fathoms. The currents here, 
as well as along the adjacent main land, 
run northward; but on the coaſt eaſt from 
Scotland, and at the Shetland ifles, their 
direction is towards the ſouth. T 
On the a20th, in latitude: 59 4” the 
lead: gave ' ſixty-five fathoms ſoundings, 
which we ae all the way to the lati- 
tude of 61 We coaſted along the Shet- 
land iſlands, but the weather was hazy and 
we paſſed. without obſerving them. The 
water is much deeper off the coaſt. of 
Norway; but navigators give a preference to 
this route, becauſe in caſe. of a weſterly 
wind, which is much more common than 
a wind at. caſt, the ſhip can eaſily run into 
nee The diſtance 
betvrixt the two conſt is about. OTF tg 
Hg: d 
: I pradtiſed the 1 in my 1 
progreſs north, that J had made towards the 
other extremity of the globe, and in the 
we of 64 go” and 2 "eaſtern longitude, 
I Veigbed 
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Iwtighed 100 pounds of ſea · water; and found 
chat it oontained 4+ pounds of ſalt. Inlatitudd- | 
9 8% and longitude 5 5" the ſamo quan- 

tity of water gave only 3 pounds of falt; 
but at that time we were ſtill within the 
limits of the German ocean. We ſpoke with 
two veſſels on their paſſage from Drontheim- 
The trade of Norway conſiſts chiefly of 
ſtockfiſh, train-oil, and copper. In the 
northern part of this province the climate 
is too cold to raiſe corn equal to the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the inhabitants, and hence they 
as well as their cattle, have been forced to 
have recourſe to fiſh as the chief means 

of their ſupport; the ſame is the unhappy 
lot of the Greenlanders and the natives of 
Iceland; che latter, by far he moſt miſe- 

rable of the three, derive no advantage , 


whatever from their ſoil” and are indebted. - 


for both clothes and lodging to the hin 
of the ſea-wolf. A ſtranger is aſteniſhed 
at the avidity with which the Greenlander 
ſwallows his Whale and ſeal oil! When 
there is a ſcarcity of drifted trees; he max 
be ſeen dreſſing his fiſh and warming his 
3j 08 3 OL. "05 >” LOAD fingers X 
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fingers at a retched of matches kept | 


nee train oil. 


** + £«$ 


On the 23d, our latitude 8 669 27 


with: one degree 48” of longitude, a bub- 
bling appearance on the ſurface of the 


water admoniſhed us of currents, the 


direction of which we S8 to be towards 
the north. We, ſaw a ſpecies of ſea. fowl 
called Malmoque; it ſhowed in large fleaks, 


and Reaumaur's thermometer ſtood a frac- 
tion above 4. The cold, as well as the 
e e thin was, nick, the ms 


as in the South Seas; but there is one mate- 


tial difference between the two climates, 


and it. is this, that here the weather being 
almoſt Ar calm the cold is uniform, 
whereas in the ſouth, being introdu 
by high winde, it is capricious and irregu- 
lar; beſides, the ſeaſon —— 


retura of night; T read caftly at 1 2'0 clock 


P. M. without'the light "of Linde 1 


CI Iv 


112 e W we NIE ANTE 


5 


advanced i in the latter than i in the former 
climate. © $09 ao hs Nat 1 . 18 


On the boch, ye ceaſe 10 K. lav AY 
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our latitude was 680 6 of declination; and 
conſequently the fun” was 8 below the 
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| e of. = day on. 15 

' voyagers--have.. engraved the following .in 
pe paves Hie fletimus, nobis abi Kei, 
Orbit. Here ende our voyage where 
be world fails. us' '. The mercury re- 
mained three | days corey. below froſt; 
wer had unremitting ſnow, w hich, being 
nene ig ger cold Fgi0ns, fell net in 
t in s, but in chat 


the ore om of fleaks, but in cha 
of thin ſcales, ſmall ſtars, or like the « wn 
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Fenn Sometimes the weather 
was fine, and this very day, though the 


thermometer ſtood in the ſhade, a little 
more than one degree below froſt, when 


expoſed. to the ſun in a window ſheltered 


from the wind, it roſe to 2 5 the ice, 


however, did not melt in the ſmalleſt de- 


gree on deck. The ſky was. much more 
beautiful than in the ſouth, though the 
cold was actually more intenſe, but. without 


the fame trouble and diſagreeable ſenſation. = 
The ad of May, the wind blew freſh 


from the ſouth. eaſt, . and this was only 


the ſecond inftance. fince: we failed of a. 


freſh wind, which on both occaſions 
came. from the quarter of the ſouth, the 


cold was Wag piercing, though the 
mercury was 3? only below froſt, The 


water, daſhed over our heads by a ſtrong 


- wind, froze on the deck and rigging; while 
the fea formed a kind of hoop about the 


ſides of the veſſel, conſiſting of an ineruſ- 
tation three inches in thickneſs. Never- 
theleſs I was ſurprized to find a climate in 


=) high a latitude o little {ubje&t to Wolke 5 


wings, „en we croſſal the 77” 14 of 
2 M 2 obſerved 
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obſerved Hike, , our "longitude being 3e 
1“ eaſt; and the vatlatlon of ihe” fel 
199 zowee the nofth weſt ; 4 directib 
it retained the whole of the voyage. 1 95 

We were: overtaken by the above” Hight 
winds in a very onſelſonable moment; 
for at five o'clock" in" the 'moring"UP the 
zoth of May, having reached the ice, we 
had rather precipitately preſſed the' "4kip 
among the oals. It is" very unallviſeable 
however to enter the i ice if it can be voided, 
with a "high wind, finde not Having it 
in your power t to moor, "you are obliged® to 
keep under fail, conſcious” that the violent 
ſtrokes received from the ſhoals way be 
5 attended with the. moſt ferjous 1 

quences, af. [I ien Dus 3 

I obſerved with . ſarpriee, that in 

proportion as we advanced into the ice, 
the winds moderated and the” heavens 
increaſed” in ſerenity and beauty; iril inſomuch. 
that while we enjoyed the fineft weather in 
7 the world, *F'faw at the horizon, the 0 


we had but lately quitted dark ahd 5 
| bably em mbroiled with a ſtrong g gale e. In 
net ee this way 


* #4 


change of of weather 
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as the effect of aceident, hut rather as 
Foes from the. pbyfical, copfitution of 


the Frozen Zone; a point Which I ex- 
amined afterwards with conſiderable atten- 
fipp,. as,1will; bg ſeen in ite place, The 
mercury. roſe in the ſun to, 23 o, and 0 
in che ſhade to 20 below froſt... 1% nav 

50 Abl nes lock in-the afte mon, we dif- 


covered the ſnowy mountains on the bays | 


| of Clock and+;Havriſound; the firſt; in 
the N. E. and the other ix the E. 4 S. E 
at the diſtance of ſixteeu leagues... "Theſe 


mountains are tuated northward. from 
their reſpectivo bays... The inbuntains of 


Clock may be diſtinguiſhed by their ſupe- 
riot magaitude and Jofty ereſts, which: ſuſ- 


tain number of ſummits riſing to a point. 


Spitaberg, as I am told, lignifies/a conical 


topped mountain, and is derived from | 
the great frequency of this appearance in 


Ne country. . 3 


1 The ſouth, Sin having drifted the thoals 
Tack from the open ſea i in great quantities, : 

our preſent nayigation became ſome what 

 embarrafling;. the greateſt diſtance between 


the ſhoals, * for as I cont lee, did not 


tee M 3 exceed 7 
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exceed one cable's length, and dis Inter- 


val as commonly occupied by an icy 


wreck.” The ſhoals indeed were not very 
extenſive, none of them appearing more 
than two hundred yards in length; a cir- 
cumſtance which'is owing to their having 
been broken by concuffion in their paſſage 
from the welt*oogit ef Novi Zeinbla"and 
i of Naſauuuu. 

Thus far,, however, bir neee lun 
2 little interruption; but being now 


in a very high latitude, we met with mul. 


titodes of thoals, whichvſometimes united 


Hoes putts of thoſe yo are e by 


2 channel often barely large enough to ad- 


mit the veſſel, and generally terminate in 


' 3 kind'of bey. Some of theſe large maſſes 
appear ſtationary, projecting in Capes and 


' Promontories, while gat Tae” freel 


: wich the current. | 


The little noiſe and buſtle occafioned' in 
navigating the ſhip, the tranquillity of a 
frozen ſea, and the ſilneſs of an unrufled 

1 5 3 
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atmoſphere, diffuſe a mournful FS. 
over the face of, thoſe, ſnowy regions; 4 
fence ce which is. only interrupted by the 
_ cries 'of the Retchis, as. ſhe. flits from one 
oa] to another, or. by the undulations of 
the water in the crevices and. cavities of 
the ice. Whoever, bas ſuryeyed the aſpect 
of a country merged in the floods of winter, 
and preſenting every prominent ſeature 
tipped; with ſnow, can form to himſelf 
2 pretty adequate notion of the landſcape 
gr in my ehe, The hedges, trees, houſes, 
hamlets; even to the walls of the cloiſter, are 
all faithfully, delincated on the ſurface of 
| this extenſiye ſhoal.. nl | 
The management of the, rudder. now 
became an object of anxious, folicitude. 
| The captain, taking his, place at the maſt 
head, made it his buſineſs to deſery from 
4 diſtance the. moſt navigable channel, 
while two pilots flationed in the ſhrouds, 
| one on cach fide of the ſhip, gave notice 
do the belmſman how, he might avoid 
the adjacent ſhoals. The ſeamen arrang - 


ed themſelves abaft, and endeavoured to 


166 „ornel ro raf fru f: 
poles, at leaſt twenty kee loßg⸗ a : 
Which "they either ſunk” off diftcdged he 
larger bras bens,  Sobtietltnes "a ftrip of 
ice, of moderate ſize and thickiniels, inter: 
cepting dur navigation, we charged it 
with” reſolution; and che momentum of 
the veſſel bote-dowh all refiftince. Schie- 
times ſteering patallel and cloſe to the 
 ſhoals, we bruſhed away innumerable 
beautiful criſtalizations that projected from 
their ſides.” If the Channel. as it ſöme- 
times happens,” "terminated in àn Isthmus 
of recent ice, 'we ſet” with ome adyanta ge 
ohr fails, and the ſhip, with the afliftancs 

of the ſeamen, who broke the ice "befols 

her, forced her way into an adjoining * 'chan- 
nel. If we'' could "diſcover/ 50 .polfible 
means of perſeyering in a direct line, but 
obſerved on one ſide of 1 us {navigable chai. 
nel, from which we were excluded only 
by a piece of practicable ice, . 

the ſhip's motion by backing the fails, 

came up to it at an articulation of the hs 
when the leeward' tide of the: veſſel, burft. 
ing the ſnowy cement, opened a paſſage 
into a new * un; then' ſetting' our 
| _ fails, 


— 
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fails, we again recovered the wind, and 
continued br voyage. The- ſhocks we 
TRI, in ſuch, fituations were to me 


my patient Dutehmag un inder all 


SFO 


cumſtances of theſe yis "vic 5 efforts. Fhe 


e Nn 


ſhip was low rigged a 
every zelpet_ conſtrued for the p ſent 


ſeryice; bad her. maſts been = eq 


with thoſe of ordinary ping, they 


would, I have no er on 1 PREG 0Cea- 


ſions have been carried over the 1; 
was particularly the buſineſs! of, 


to protect the ſtern, as — ons 


equally ſtrong with the head, and conſe : 


quently mors Hable to receive damage from 
the eps pere the ice. 
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place where- the ice appeared weak, we 
forced our way in the manner already diſ- 
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The Paſſage 1 . \ North i complete ey 
.. Blocked up by, the ſee, and. 15 ane 
_ fought —Manper of anchoring on an Ned 
of Ie—Natural. Biftary of the Sea Uni. 
eurn and 8 gin CID cum 
lere ench e by the Le which renders 
the  Nevigation | ee bo 
e # the "Crew 7 this Ds 


Si 2377 


In M0 90 13 Fit off +4 0 2 Try 
ww urg ah ut nine &clock in Mae 
ing, Uthe paſſage northward ſeemed: 


completely ſhut up. We toodeaſtand weſt 


in queſt of another channel in the fame 
direction; and at eleven, hitting/ upon a 


cribed. 


It was ten in the eveuing, however, 


before we began to make a progreſs towards 
the north. The channel ſeemed univer- 
_ ally cloſed, and the ſhoals too long and 
compact to be parted, or ſet in motion by 


we 
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we eruined about in ſearch of an opening, 
tacking, or ſuffering ourſelves to be drifted, | 
according as room was afforded us in the 
ice: but not an inch of water was viſible 
in the quarter of the north; all in that di- 
tection was one ſnowy ſurface, conſiſting 
of ſhoals lately oemented by the freczing 
of che intermediate channel. The ſudden 
freezing of ſea · water, as related by voyagers, 
now ceaſed to be an object of my aſtoniſhment; 
for while the mercury ſtood at 39, and 
ſometimes only 20, below. froſt; ' the ſea, 
in ſpite of the ſhip's motion, - froze faſt 
around her, incircling her with an | 
tation of ice. Perhaps the tranquillity of 
the water may favour the congelation of 
its ſurface. We gained a little weſt north 
weſt, and north weſt; but the weather 
_ ſenting'in hazy, and we being under the ne. 
ceſſity of ſhifting our courſe with much 
caution and foreſight, it was thought pru- 
dent to moor upon à bank, and wait en . 
opelingof the ice towards the north, a 

The manner of anchoring on the ice is 
fimple, and being well known to all who 
navigate thoſe ſeas, it ſeems unneceſſary 


| 
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-  proveſk, 54A) party of the crew Jet off 3n 
 ailboat with a pick axe; a ſhovel- and 
etqmvin the form of an 8; the Ailors, 
having got upon the bank, clear away the 
ſnow; rand,” making 2 hole in the ide, 
hook it with one law oß that; ãnſtrumentʒ 
inbthe mieantime the veſſel mes to Wind. 
wan, with! the ice under her bows: .and 
throws out à rope, {which is made. faſt to 
dhe 8, When the ſhip.) begins, to drift like 
an appendage of the ſhqal. This ꝗperation 
is very much the ſame, Whsther the ier 
is ant iſland and in motion, ot a bank and 
apparently at reſt; only in this laſt caſe 
it is proper to be extremely watchful of 
che changes ſo incident to thoſe large maſſes. 
Atte the currents þear- towards the north, 
drifted ſome what caſtwardly, we ſhifted the 
ct to another, whoſe direction was north 
welt. We ſaw many ,whales,...of which 
we were ſortunate enough: to take three; 
but as the northern whale is of a ſmaller 
. aha e the i ber | 
3; 


* 
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any obſervations 1 have to make on this 

dAnimal for a future occaf.1. - | us) 

We ſaw likewiſe numbers of ahe Sea 

'Vniieo#nz! an animal which is but ſeldom 

ſeen, on this fide of 8000 latitude The 

Unicorn ſoems to be the friend and cm- 

panion of the whale,” for they commonly 

 ippear nearly in the faine place, The one 

| Hid the other reſpire or blow at the-ſurface 

_ of the water. A Unicorn of the largeſt 
fize meaſures fifteen feet in length, is of 
à grey colour mixed with black, and ſome- 
times tiger ſpotted; his head is not large 
and conical like that of the whale, but 
rather ſmall and round like that of the Sea 
Cow. The ſnout of the male ſends off 
an horizontal tooth or horn, ſix or ſeven 
ſeet in length, 'which at the baſe is about 7 
the thickneſs of a man's leg, while: at the 
oppoſite extremity it ſcarcely exceeds that of 

_ a finger, - The horn has all the luſtre and 
ſolidity of poliſhed ivory, and on the furface 

are gutters running in ſpiral lines. 
The Sword-fiſh is alſo ſeen at times 

among the ice, though he hut rarely de- 
ſcends ſo far from the more frigid regions 

age of 


tthhan his ſollowers. I haye ſeen; the Whale 
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colour; the ſword. riſes perpendicular from 
his: backs and meaſures four-feet in lengthy, © 
Vith the. concave. edge towards, the mil. 
As the Unicorn is the friend, ſo the Sword = 
Fiſh is the deadly enemy of the Whale, to 
whom he gives battle in a troop, headed by 


purſued, and ſwimming before the Sword 
Fiſh with all his ſpeed; and in ſome of 
. 19650 wag . 
noi ee warlike animal. 
Len mami, the ice bmg 
inforuch * the 9th ye were in 790 
23' latitude and in nnd, 4 100 eaſt; 
the variation of the needle 14% Hane 
to cloſe in all around 1, leaving only here 
and there a ſmall pool of water, formed 
by the ſalient angles of the ice. The crew 
deſcended upon the ice, and partly by tow- 
ing the ſhip, and partly by puſhing for- 
. through which we were 
dieſirous 
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defirous to paß; endenvoured to free us 


from bur preſent confinement; but a dead 
calm depriving us of the uſe of our ' ſails, 
dur utmoſt” exertions ww de inef⸗ 
fectull. Niza 3 n i 
We were at leiſure to wa 
moſt beautiful ſky. without the ſligheſt 
breath of wind; the mercury roſe in the 
ſun from 20 below froſt, to 2803 at eleven 
the evening before, it eee to 
200 1118 01! (iin Maag -F54 
On tbe 10th the ſhip Fe HA 
the ſhoals; every fluid · ſpot ' diſappeared, 
leaving us the diſmal proſpect of one en- 
tended- '\maſs of ice. Our beſt obſerva- 
tions placed us now in a latitude of 8 10. 
The ſhoals having been carried eaſt and 
here for a long time. The whole expanſe 
of the horizon, except one dark ſpeck in 
the ſouth, appeared white from the re- 
flection of the ſhow; a circumſtance which 
ſeemed to warn us that the ſea was in the 
ſame impenetrable ſtate to à great extent. 
The wind was weſterly; the ice, though 
every where ſo cloſe as to prevent the paſ- 


ſage 
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lage gf a eee 048 nagt, vv 
fraſd letting in might oment — 
ſhoals, and render every mean) of, eſcape 
impracticable, we reſolved inſtantly to ata 
tempt the recovery of our liberty. To one 
as experienced as myſelf, gur ſituatiag 
would have appeared already Without hope, 
but my companions, confiding in their 
own ſxill and reſources, were differently 
- affected, and went boldly to attack the ice, 
whete it ſeemed. to be ſuſceptible of the 


ſmalleſt reſiſtunce. We hoiſted gur fails . 


oppoſite to the place we meant to penetrate; 
a part of the crew ſtationed on each ade © 
of the , veſſel puſhed againſt, her in order 
to: widen the channel, while the. men on 
| board : propelled: her by puſhing away the 
tee at her ſtern. The united force of the 
wind, capſtern, and poles, producing 
| ſhoals, the ſhip got into motion, entering 
progreſſively into places which but a little 
| before: were incapable of containing. our 
ſmalleſt boat. This more than Herculcan. 
ay the rich and 22th, WP 


Sn 
- 
- 
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we at laſt conducted the ſhip into a region 
of navigable channels, or at leaſt only in- 
commoded/ with ſuch recent ice as was 
n e e our ee , | 
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Ds „ten of the vate of Il encountered Vi 
on thit Viyage—Reaſmts why the Britiſh ; Bi 
Ships "which 'profecicted northern Discove- 6 
f Vries in 1 77 z, tid not ſucceed in penetra- a 


ring farther" "towards the Pole Te Au- 

thor” confeckurel Bat 4 Ve ojage © to the” 

© Pole itſelf it not impoſſible, and ſupports” 6] 
0 "Hypothefs by Reafoninge, n 


20 E r Bae in 
T \HE ice frem its. various 88 
tions is named iſicle, ice, ice bank 
and Hang. or mountain of ice. The iſicle 
- implies chips or {mall ice produced from 
friction or preſſure; ice, large fragments 
from four to a thouſand feet in length; ice 
bank, an aſſemblage of ſhoals conſolidated 
by the froſt, and meaſuring from fix to 
ſeven leagues in extent; the iſlands or moun- 
New Ll. | N tains | 
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tains of ice cannot be faid to be very 
extenſive, but they are extremely high above 
the baſe, drawing ſometimes upwards of 
twenty fathoms water. They are gene- 


rated in the large bays and rivers of North 
America; nor are they even met with in 


theſe ſeas. The higheſt ice I obſerved at 
any time on this voyage, did not exceed 
thirty or thirty five feet above the level of 
the ſea. On the 11th, our latitude was 800 
30 Jongrands' 4” 25'; the variation of the 
needle 14?, - We took the advantage of 
a fair wind, and the opening of the ice, 
do ſtand ſouth: and on the 24th came in 
view of the Devil's Cape, which forms 


the north weſt point of Spitzberg. Next 


day the wind went round to the ſouth, 
and we were obliged to keep upon a tack 
which carried us at times within a league 
of the land; N eee ow ——— 
was only 109. Arni 


Owing to . eilen m, . 


in the quarter of Spitzberg, the promo. 
tory in which the land terminates has hoe 
named Cape. de Diable. 


* country 
* 
. 
L 
« 


"North nortk 
Gli; "AF "TROY "OT from: de Cape, d. 
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country falls away towards the ile of 
Moin, and the coaſt of Renneveld. 
Probably theft bvifferous winds do not 
extend is far to the eaſt; for the ſky in 
that quarter appeared feretis, and the moun- 
tains itt beautiful funſhine, while we were 
buffe ted ibo med a moſt diſtal itmol⸗ 
phers. 

To work the tp; cltciitiiftanced as 
we now wete, was a matter of the greateſt 


nieety; but were not at erty to charge 


the ier as we Had done on fotmer occafions, 
fince in = motion highly accelerated by 
the wind; the veſſel might Have received 
irreparable datnage from the ſhocks, and 
yet we choſe to keep under fome fait, rather 
than to moor 5675 ice, which drifted ſo 
rapidly with the current. Welt from 
Spitzberg the currents bear northward; 
but at the north weſt point, meeting with 
land, which flopes towards the caft, they 
take a coutſe north eaſt and eaſt. | 
The fer was now become Aucki mots 
open than formerly; a freſh wind at ſouth, 
having ſet in, had chiced the ſhoals towards 
the north, while the currents, in concert 
ase N 2 with 
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With the wind, had drifted us conſiderably 
in the ſame direction. On the 15th, being 
north north caſt from Gelofdeclip iſland, we 
faw the mountains which compoſe. the 
boundaries of the plains of Renneveld. - 
* Here the magnetical variation is only five 
degrees towards the north weſt; at the 
bay of Renneveld the variation ceaſes; 
a little further eaſtward it is renewed, but 
chere the Variation is towards the north 
caſt. The plain of Renneveld, as well 
as the iſland of Moffin, lies too low to be ob 
ſerved at any conſiderable diſtance. _ ,._ . 
Law a very large ſpecies of ſea, lion as 
be crawled from one ſhoal to another, "." 
came to take air at the ſurface. This 
animal is from eight to ten feet long, and 
nearly of the ſame ſhape with the ſea wolf. 
Nature has furniſhed him for. his defence 
with a couple of large tuſks at each ſide 
of the mouth, faſtened in the upper and 
lower jaws. In his natiye element he is 
bold and iraſcible, inſomuch that when 
inraged by the loſs of one of his Companions, . 
his eyes gliſtened, and he ſet upon the 
canoe with his teeth; he is nevertheleſs 


cowardly 


-—- 
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cowardly on ſhore; and tho' he frets and 
grows at ſuch as moleſt him, ' preſumes 
not to act on the e but when 125 
to extremity. _ 

Nearly in the ſituation in which we now 
were, the Britiſh veſſels, which failed in 
the year 1773, for the purpoſe of making 
diſcoveries in the 'north ſeas, after having 
been locked in for ſome time, terminated 
their expedition. It is pretended by ſome 
of our ſailors, who were ſpectators of their 
misfortunes, - that they arrived too late in 
the ſeaſon, and were not apprized of the 
currents which drifted them to the north 
caſt of the Devil's Cape. Be this as it 
may, finding themſelves caught by the 
ſhoals © which accumulate here in vaſt 
quantities, and the ſeaſon being greatly 
advanced, they were much alarmed, and 
began to look around them in deſpair. One 
of the crews actually quitted the ſhip, and 
were making the beſt of their way to a 
greenlandman at ſome diſtance, when turn- 
ing round they obſerved the veſſel afloat 


in the ice which had opened ſpontancoully, 
ee 


N 3 Our 
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Our failors, who were accuſtomed to 
this navigation, appeared aſtoniſhed at the 
continuance of the ſouth wind in April 


and May; fince in theſe months north 


nen general the 
moſt preyalent, On the 16th it blow 
with conſiderable forge, when yielding te 
the joint impulſe of the wind and currents, 
we ſoon found ourſelyes north of 8 19 of 
latitude. In this very high latitude, I ſaw, 
with ſome ſurprize, the ſeq very confidera- 
blu open and freed from the ſhoals, | 
We were now leſs than a hundred and 
cighty leagues, from the pole, and the idea 
of ſo ſmall a diſtance ſerved effectually to 
, waken my, curioſity, Had I been able 
to unſpire my fellow voyagers with ſenti- 
ments ſimilar to my own, the winds and 
currents which at this moment carried us 
faſt towards the pale, à region hitherto 
deemed inacceſſihle to the eye of mortals, = 
would have been ſaluted with acclamations 
of jay. This quarter, however, is not 
the moſt eligible for ſuch an enterprize; 
here the {a lying in the vicinity of thaſt 


banks of i ice, ſo * « little farthet to 
5 the 
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the weſt, is much too confined. Never- 
theleſs, when I conſider the very change- 
able nature of the ſhoals, under whatever 
form, even in their moſt crouded and com- 
pact ſtate; their conſtant changes and 
concuſſions which break and detach them 
from each other, and the various expedients 
that may be employed by the navigator 
for freeing the ſhip from confinement, 
as well as for obviating impending danger, 
Jam far from viewing a voyage to the 
pole as a chimerical idea, At the ſame 
time, he who undertakes it, ought to be 
patient under many hardſhips, inured to 
badily fatigue, and particularly ſkilful in 
the practical navigation among the ice. 
My own, experience of the dangers and 
_ difliculties incident to the navigation of fro- 
zen ſeas, as well as of the means by which 
they were ſurmounted, ſuffices at leaſt to 
give an air of practicability to my 85 
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The Ruſions are of. all 0 the buſt 4 
luated to preſecuts Di eoueriet towards 
the North Pole—Sea-Water is freed of its 
Salt by intenſe cold — At particular Seaſons, 
» fowards, the North Pole, it aſſumes a 
blackiſh Hue—Obfervations made with 
the Barometer, y which it would appear 
that Tee in large Bodies forms an Ang 
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UCH is the KF UP ate of thei ice 
85 in the months of April and May, 
that ſhips arrive at the iſland of Jean Mayen 
ſo early as the end of March, the ſeaſon 
when rivers and harbours are ſtill frozen 
to a great depth, whence J infer that 
Ruſſia is the nation leaſt in condition to 
make voyages of diſcovery in the region of 
the pole. The circumſtances of the 
Siberian Sea, ſhut up towards the ſouth, | 
and greatly confined to the eaſt and welt 
of No oya Zembla and the] land of Tchuſchis, 
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united to my experience in the courſe of 
this voyage, induce me to conceive, that 
there is no very practicable ſea in that quar- 
ter, and that the ice ſojourns eyen longer 
In thoſe than in theſe regions. The ice, 
in effect, can circulate ſouthward: but in 
mmall quantities, partly perhaps by the 
north of Nova Zembla, and partly by 
the Straits of Naſſau and the North 
Cape of Tchuſchis, and even if it is not 
true that the American continent extends 
into the north eaſt quarter of theſe ſeas, 
ſtill J do not conceive it poſſihle, that 
the Siberian Seas ſhould diſcharge the ice 
towards the north, to be afterwards drifted 
ſouth by a. contrary ſet of currents, ſince 
the ſhoals generated in the vicinity of the 
pole, during nine months of the year, 
would unavoidably oppoſe its circulation. 
IJ am inclined to think, however, that 
the ice is not equally abundant in that 
quarter as in the ſeas of Spitzberg; for 
though the ſhoals of the latter migrating 
north and ſouth by means of different cur- 
rents, at length find an outlet; yet the 
 gecumulated ſtock. of this vaſt magazine, 
* 
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5s fully kept up by the conſtant influx of 
| ſhoals from the weſt of Nova Zembla, 
and the north of the white ſea, 
On the firſt of the month, being in 
on fea water, and found that 100 pounds 
gave 42 of falt; when north ef 81 of lati- 
tude, where the intenſity of the eold produces 
a conſiderable diſcharge of that ſubſtance, 
a ſimilar quantity of water contained only 
4 pounds of falt. The ſeamen directed 
my eye to black ſpots in the water, though 
of an unfathamable depth; an appearance 
as common as it is to me unaccountable, 
in the vicinity of Spitzberg. I am aſſured 
they only appear in the months of April 
and May, and that in June and July ſpots 
of a whitiſh colour are equally frequent. 
I cannot pretend to give any explanation 
of this appearance, and ſhould have been 
difpoſed to conſider 'it as a fort of viſual 
7 Fenn r ep | 
care. 

e be eee e degree, 
to confirm an opinion I adopted upon my 
8 thele frozen. regions; I mean; 
8 that 


* 
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that the ice creates an atmoſphere peculiar 
to itſelf, and differing from that either of 
the fea or dry land. In theſe climates 
there exiſts not a fingle cloud; when the 


ſky is overcaſt, the air ſeems loaded with 


a univerſal haze. When the ſun ſhines, 
the heavens preſently aſſume a uniform 


ſerenity. - A warm ſun is often ſucceeded 


by winds ſomewhat high; but their general 
character is mild and feeble; and I am 
convinced, that the ſea gales penetrate but 
a ſhort way into the frozen zone. My 
barometer, graduated by Rhinland, has the 
variations of Eyrope marked 28 inches 


9 lines, while the variations of the ice 


ſeem to be 29 inches. I am of opinion 
likewiſe, that the mercury ſerves to indicate 


the greater or-ſmaller quantity of ice,. with 


which we happen at any given time to be 
| ſurrounded; and the. ſequel of this voy- 
age ſremed to eſtabliſn the truth of this 

canjefture, The greateſt fall of the baro- 
meter happened on the 17th, with the 
wind at eaſt north caſt, by no means 
blowing freſh; it is true, the ſky was 
clauded over, it had blown the evening 

| 6 before, 
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before, and we had ſnow the ſucceeding | 
days, accompanied with ſevere cold. Navi- 
 gators aſſure me, that here caſterly- winds 
are almoſt conſtantly attended with haze 
and rain, 'a.. circumſtance, which joined | 
to:the ſinking of the barometer, inclines 
me to. ſuppoſe, that eaſt and north eaſt of 
us, there exiſts a ſea much leſs incumbered 
With ſhoals. On the other hand, north 
and weſt winds, eſpecially the ls uni- 
| Wee! in fine clear weather. 
On the 17th, a nörth and north" eaſt 
wind drifted us ſouthward to the Devil's 
Cape; it ſtands upon the ifland-of Am- 
ſterdam, and affords pretty good anchorage, 
| but. ſomewhat expoſed to ſtorm. The 
illand is not more than three leagues in 
length by two in its greateſt breadth; and con- 
ſiſts of much lower ground than the main- 
land, from which it is diſtant two. leagues 
and a half. It is a league and half from 
the ifland of Archipel, which ſtretches 
north and ſouth: to the end of the mainland, 
and is at a ſimilar diſtance from Dean's 
Iſland. The anchoring ground is in a 
ns caſt from the Cape; though veſſels | 
5 anchor 


ere 
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anchor likewiſe àt the eaſtern point of 4 
the. iſland, as well as between this and i 

_- Dean's iſland; but the laſt of theſe ſitu - it 
tions is in a great meaſure environed with 
rocks, particularly towards the eaſt; the 
moſt convenient paſſage into it is from the 

weſt. The iſland. of Dean is higher than 
that of Amſterdam, though covered by 

* the | mainland; Eaſt from ' Dean's bay, 
and ſouth from Engelſe bay, it has very 
good anchorage the laſt of which, how- 
ever, is the moſt ſecure. In theſe ſtations 
the depth of water is from eighteen to ſeven 

fathoms, cloſe in with the land. At a 

mall diſtance, on the fide of the main ſea, 

- the ſound deepens very conſiderably; and 
between the iſlands and the mainland, ' the 
lead gives three hundred fathoms. The 
ſmall iſland of Vogelſand affords alſo very 
good anchorage, which, being leſs expoſed 
to the wind, is perhaps more eligible than 

any of the former; the anchoring ground 
lies ſouth eaſt cloſe to the land, inſomuch, 
that they moor the ſhip upon the iſland 

itſelf. a 
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About ſeven leagues ſouth, on the north 


where ſhips anchot in'three different places, 
of which the ſafeſt and moſt. convenient 
is in the north caſt quarter of the bay, 


with twelve fathoms water. In the fouth 


and ſouth caſt, behind a prominent ſtrip 
return his ſhip. into fix fathome water, 
Eaſtward, however, ſtands. a mountain, 
from which the wind is apt to deſoend in 
violent guſts. That which lies in the ſouth 
weſt, though of the largeſt extent, is the 
leaſt convenient. The bay itſelf is a league 
over at its entrance, and a league and a 
half to its bottom, with from ſinteen to 
twenty fathoms water. 

On the north and weſt ade; which 
are very well known all the way from tho 
Straits of Hinloopen, are ſeveral bays 
and other ſituations, where a ſhip may 
drop anchor, Thoſe, however, of Clok, 
north eaſt from Vorland Iſle, Cruis, MN 
delene, Deen's Iſle, and Renneveld, are 


"wh : 
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- the beſt aſcertained... But in the very ſafeſt 


of | thoſe places, ſeamen ought not to be 
unmindful of the violent ſqualls that ſud- 
denly come from the adjacent hills. 


. ts. 
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Defeription of the Wſands of Spiteberg— Huge 
 Mountams of Ire are ſtattered along. the 
Sta Goats, which are waſhed by extyſfive 
 Torrents=-The Vegetation is extremely ra- 
pia. De Quadrupeds of thefs Iflands de- 
 ſerided, and the periodical Changes itt the 
Cal. of ther Fur explaimd. | 


LE along the ſhore lie numbers of | 

, drifted firs, carried in by an eaſtern 
current trees which probably deſcend | 
from Samojede, and the coaſt of Lapland. 
Many more are ſeon floating among the ice. 
The iflands of Spitzberg extend from 
76 30% to. 80 9“ of latitude; Vorland 
Ifland, which is the moſt weſterly, lies in 
62 4% and che- ſmall ifland fartheſt to- 
l in 30” oaſtern longitude. 
856 | Spitzberg 
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8 pitzberg preſents itſelf to the eye in 
lofty ' ridges, with tops of a conical foren? 
while the lower grounds briſtle up in large 
fragments of rocks. Hence the general 
aſpect of the country is extremely ſavage; 
rocks riſing in perpendicular ſtrata to a 


great heighth, huge maſſes of ſtone hang- 


ing in the air near the ſummit, or tumbling 


from their baſes half way to the bottom 


of the mountain, led me at firſt to imagine, 
that its preſent diſaſtrous appearance had 
been owing to the | eruptions of volcanic 


mountains, or other dreadful convulſions 


of nature. Upon cloſer attention, however, 


I ſhould rather refer it to the domineering 


violence of torrents, originating annually 


in an abrupt and copious diſſolution 


of the ſnow; torrents which tear up the 


| foil, - looſen the rocks, and fweep every”. 


thing before them in their deſcent.” The 


wild and diſmal features of Spitzberg, 
being very ſimilar tothoſe of all the countries 


I have ſeen equally high in latitude, incline | 


me to this, rather than to the former opi- 


nions. The rocks have a fine grain and 
compact texture, with their colour better 
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defined in general than is that of ours; 
the greateſt part of them are of a greyiſn 
black, ſome of a whitiſh grey, and ſome 
approach to a yellow; many of them are 
ſhaded with veins of different colours in 
the manner of marble. They emitted, 
when ſet æ rolling, a kind of ſulphurous ſmell, 
vrhich ſeemed to ſuggeſt, either that they 
were volcanic, or at leaſt ſubſtances that 
had been detached from mountains con- 
taining volcanic matter; but as the ſmell 
. was encreaſed by reſiſtance, and in propor- 
tion to the number of obſtacles the ſtone 
met with in its fall, I am convinced it 
was nothing more than a general effect 
. of friction. Slate Strata are very common 
in this country, which is faid to > contain 
| likewiſe mines of iron and coal. | 
I obſerved mountains of ice "Wading 
at certain intervals along the ſhore, an ap- 
pearance which, as it ſeems certain that no 
ſuch maſſes drift into thoſe ſeas, occaſioned 
| in me ſome. ſurpriſe. Conſidering their 
ſcite, which was cloſe to the land, I imagine 
they originate from the baſe of ſhoals 
thrown upon the coaſt ; and that from the 
Fo. III, 0 alternate 
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alternate freezing and | thawing of the 
ſaow, their ſummits, in the courſe. of time, 
: gradually riſe to this high elevation, On 
| many of the Capes of Spitzberg appears 
„5 ſpecies of ſmall Glaciere, in the ſorm of 
a ſugar loaf, which I am diſpoſed. to refer 
to a ſimilar proces of nature. I frequently 
. obſerve, that when it neither freezes on 
deck, nor is the weather difagreeably cold, 
the haze after a fine ſunſhine in our & infe- 
fior day, generates icicles. at the top of the 
rigging; theſe capes however ſtand much 
higher in the atmoſphere than the ſhip's 
<> and though the ſun is ſtrong enough 
to make a conſiderable impreſſion; on the 
ſnow. and hoarfroſt at the ſummit, yet a 
part of the maſs being left in a ſtate of 
partial ſolution, is converted by the next 
froſt into ſolid ice, which is hencefortn 
inſoluble by the ſolar rays. Thus the ſun 
producing but a ſuperficial effe& upon ice 
and hail of any conſiſtency, only prepares 
hem for a ſtate of conſolidation upon the 
return, of froſt. 1 Suppoſing, therefore, 
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the baſis of the ſmall Glaciere to have been 
laid upon the Cape in this manner, it is 
eaſy to conceive, how it ſhould have aſſu- | 
med a conical form from a conſtant repeti- 
tion of the ſame. proceſs. If the largeſt 
ridges ' preſent no ſuch appearance, it is 
| becauſe the ſloping ſides of the mountains, 
with their intervening vallies, are too ex- 

tenſive to admit ſo ſudden a ceſſation of 
heat as would interrupt the [EET and 
deſcent of the ſhows 

Summer commences, and . noiſe: of 
Ini torrents begins to be heafd 
on all ſides; torrents, which, from the 
prodigious impetuoſity of their fall, ſcour 
the creeks and bays of ſuch large maſſes 
of ice as the currents of the ſea had been 
unable to diſlodge. The coaſt becomes 
. clear of every incumbrance, when white 
fiſhes, as well as ſeveral other kinds, may be 


found in abundance in the bays and mouths 


of the torrents. The ſoil, impregnated 
with moiſture, begins to feel the genial 
-. warmtly of the ſun, and nature ſeems 

to awaken to life and activity; conſcious, 
however, that ſhe has only a momentary 
MOD O 2 reſpite | 
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reſpite. Tlie plants puſh their leaves, 
| open their bloſſoms, ripen and die; the 
Rein- deer deſcend from the mountains, 
and fatten in the plains of Renneveld, on 
the downs of Wittebay, or marſhes of 
Clok. The birds lay their eggs, and hatch 
their brood, upon the ſouthern ſide of the 
rocks. Six or ſeven weeks paſs away and 
then every thing relapſes into the 
ealm and torpid ſtate of death. : 

I The foil produces neither tree nor ſhrub; 
but abounds in graſs ſorrel, and a ſpecies 
of mild ſcurvy graſs. Here and there one 

meets with a large white flower, on a 
ſtem about two feet high, with a few others 
med dur the ground. 

The native animals of FRO Lands | 
wok of an extraordinary ſize, a ſmall 
ſpecies of Foxes and the Rennes a gros ſabot, 
er the large hoofed Rein - deer. The firſt 
are conſtantly white, as well as fome o 

”® the ſecond tribe, which in general, how- 
ever, are of a whitiſh grey; and the laſt 

are uniformly grey in the ſummer, and 
white in the winter ſeaſon. As ſoon as 
che warm weather e's in, they begin to 


moult 
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moult and fatten. The young fur grows 
of an iron grey with a reddiſh tint, and at 
the return of winter is full grown, ſtill 
retaining the ſame colour. The cold increaſes, 
the animal becomes languid and lean, and 
is ſoon reduced to ſuch extreme want, as 
to gnaw his hoofs and ſuck his own juices; 
his hair, meanwhile, becoming long and 
white, Now this cloſe connection of 
grey fur with a ſtrong and White, with 
a weak and ſcanty ſtate f the bodily hu- 
mours, leads one to imagine that the peri- 
odical change of colour in northern animals 
chiefly depend on this circumſtance. In 
the ſummer the bodily humours circulate 
freely over the whole ſyſtem; but in win 
ter, the veſſels ſhrinking from the cold, 
the ſluids are propelled towards the vitals, 
leaving the extremities in a ſtarved and 
Y withered ſtate; when the fur, from a 
privation of moiſtu re, loſes its colour, 
and becomes white. The weakeſt animals 
of their kind are the moſt liable to this 
change; and I have been told by the fox 
hunters of Spitzberg, that the ſkin of the 
? Od: fox loſes its fur much ſooner than 
e 3 that 
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that of the grey. The Ruſſians, who are 
ſettled as hunters on theſe northern ſhores, 
catch white fœxes in December and January 
only; the ſeaſon when the fur is deemed of 
the fineſt quality. But whence, it may be 
aſked, come theſe animals, particularly 
the Foxes? we may ſuppole that the Beary, 
rendered amphibious by hunger and e 
Tal ferocity, might have | migrated hither 
by paſling from one ſhoal to another. They 
take the water with alacrity, can dive, 
and remain a long time under it, inſomuch, 
that the ice, rather than the land, ſeems to 
be their natural element. Some of them 
are of a monſtrous ſize. I have ſeen the 
ſkin of a white bear that meaſured eight 
feet by five. The Rein- deer, though reluc- 
tantly, likewiſe takes the water when it 
lies in his way, and can ſwim to a great 
diſtance. His hoof is very large and turned 
. upwards; the horn of which it is compoſed 
is extremely hard: his fleſh is finer than that 
of the ſtag and equally. palatable; he ex- 
preſſes deſire by beating the ground with 
his forefeet, is docile, and eaſily tamed. 
The - foxes are remarkably. ſmall, being 
little above the ſize of a large cat; and 
2 are 
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are in the fame manner capable of being 
domeſticated, though with more difficulty - 
than the Reindeer. „ e 
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Deſcription of the Sea and amphibious Birds 
of the Iſlands of Spitzberg— Account 7 
_ the Eftabliſhments the Ruſfians have made 
there, for the colleding , Fur. And 
critical Reflections on the Advantages 
which preſent theme foes to that enter - 
; 15 ing Nation. 


\HE Partcidge i is the only ſpecies of | 
land bird 1 have ſeen on the iſlands - 

of . ieder ; but the Retchis, Prienwen, 
Molmoque and ſome other kinds of ſea- 
fowls, are met with in abundance. i 

From his being unable to ſtand upon his 
legs, it ſhould ſeem that the ſea is excluſive- 
ly the element of the Molmoque. He is 
about the ſize of a large duck, with the 
body ſhort" and robuſt, the neck thick, 
the head flat, and wings very N the 
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plumage is commonly grey, though ſome- 
times whitiſh, with a thick down on the 
ſkin; he has a grey webfoot, and pinions 
rather long, but thinly clad: the bill is 
black, of a conſiderable length, and hooked 

and ſharp at the extremity like that of the 


Sparrow -Paroquet. Though this ſpecies "28 


deſcend as low as 66 of latitude, they 
are there but few, compared with the mul- 
titudes we meet with in the higher lati- 
tudes; at this moment they ſurround us 
in great numbers. Their food is fleſh or 
fiſh, they ſeem of a very irritable temper, 
and the feathers emit an intolerable ſmell: 
As often as we were engaged in the diſſec- 
tion of a whale, theſe animals flocked 
around the veſſel; ſome devouring the 
fleſhy reſuſe that was thrown. into the ſea, | 

while others sipped the oil as it floated on 
the ſurface. Their cry has 8 reſemblance 

to that of the Goualon, and their chirp i is 
like that of common i but! in a eee 
note. 
%% The, 3 as Kon a - bink Shs bf | 
land and water, diſcovers a predilection 
for the ice. In bae * is like a large 
1 9150 5 8 
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pigeon; his wings are long and ſlender, 
with feathers of a dazzling whiteneſs: in 
the young birds the tail, extremity, and 
edges of the wings, are ſpotted with black. 
He has a black webfoot, and the eye dark 
like that of the Molmoque; the beak yel- 
low, weakly formed, and moderate in 
length; he appears of an inoffenſive nature, 
is eaſily tamed, rather dull, and lives on 
fleſh and fiſh. I kept one of them for 
ſome time, which took his food from be- 
tween my fingers, and ſeemed to know 
me when I approached his cage. He 
ſecks to perch in a high fituation, and his 
cry is analogous to his name Prien wen. 
The ſpecies, named Retchis, is extremely 
numerous, and attached to the ice and 
grounds in its vicinity. He is about the 
ſize of a large thruſh, and his voice ap- 
proaches to that of the ſame bird, when 
on wing; he dives rather from fear than 
choice, and in this reſpect differs from 
dhe Prien wen and Molmoque; he has a 
ſtrong reſemblance to a ſpecies of wild 
duck, I have ſeen in the Philippine Iſles, 
which is known by the name of Balivis. 
n e 
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The Burgomaſter, Paroquet, Pigeon, and 
Lomb, are likewiſe found in theſe iſlands 
and feas, though in ſmaller numbers. 
The Burgomaſter ranks the firſt among 
the: feathered tribes of thoſe northern re- 
gions; he is as large as a Gooſe, with 


body and wings extremely robuſt; his eye 


and feet are yellow; his bill flender, 
and except one ſpot on the under part of 
it, of the ſame colour with the eye; his 


- plumage, though in general white, is 


of an aſh colour, on the back and wings, 


while a | white edging round its border, 


produces a beautiful contraſt, and renders 
him a very handſome bird. The Paroquet 


probably owes his name to his hooked 


beak; but what makes it an object of ſome 


cCurioſity, are the red, white, and blue 


bands which incircle it from one extremity 


to the other. The Pigeon, as well as 


the Paroquet, has red feet, and in both, 
the plumage is ſpeckled black and white. 
The Lomb appears to be a ſpecies of 
Duck, and reſembles him in his plumage; 


but with a very wild and diſmal cry. 


I have 
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I have ſeen among the ſhoals, and at 
a great diſtance from land, a pretty and 
| ſmall ſpecies of bird, which lives conſtantly 


on the ice, and is on no occaſion obſerved 


on ſhore. He ſeems of a very delicate 
frame, avoids the water, and indeed nature 
having denied him the web foot of the 
acquatics, does not appear to have intended 
him for that element. It is impoſſible to 
ſay with certainty upon what he ſubſiſts, 
or where he builds his neſt; though the 
mariners. ſeem to imagine that he builds 
in the ice, and feeds upon ſnow. But I 
am not credulous enough to be of the ſame 
opinion; one of them lived under my eye 
for a conſiderable time; he fed upom ſand 
and flower, and picked ſnow at times like 
the Prien wen; but it ſeemed to be for 
the purpoſe of drink, rather than of food. 
He is of the ſize of a ſparrow; with the 
bill longer and more delicate. The ground 
of the plumage is grey; his wings and 
tail, which are conſiderable in length, 
are black mixed with white feathers; his 
beak is grey interſperſed with ſome white 
ſpots; the head and neck have likewiſe a 
˖ | mixture 
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mixture of white with a collar of the ſame, 
and a white ſtripe runs along the wings; 
the belly and remaining parts of the 
body are white, except ſome ſmall reddiſh 
ſpecks on the head and breaſt like the Lin- 
net. He is a charming ſprightly little 
bird; his voice reſembles that of the Lark, 
when ſhe flits from one field to another, 
and I' am told he chants at times 8 0 

5 3 
It is now upwards of ae years ſince 
ſome Ruſſian merchants formed hunting ſet- 
tlements in different parts of theſe iſlands. 
The object of their traffic is not the Whale; 
but Bears, Reindeer, Foxes, Sea-Lions, 
and Sea- Wolves, whoſe oil and ſkins are 
ſent from time to time to Archangel. Once 
in two years their eountrymen arrive in 
ſix or ſeven ſmall veſſels to relieve the hun- 
ters on duty; and this happens towards 
the end of July, or in the month of Auguſt, 
when thoſe who have completed the 
term of their ſervice, return home to their 
families. The ſettlements ſtand on four 
bays, Clok, Groen, Vorland, and Crugs, 
fituated on the weſt coaſt of the iſland; 
belides 
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beſides a fifth in the north coaſt on the 
bay of Renneveld. This hardy race of 
men paſs their winter on the frigid ex- 
tremities of Spitzberg, and boldly oppoſe 
their perſons to all the rigors of the Frozen 
Zone. Invited to the little iſland of Moffin, 
by the proſpect of game in greater a bun- 
dance, they are known to remain on that 
deſert ſpot, impriſoned by the ice, for 
the ſpace of ſix weeks, deſtitute of every 
means of ſubſiſtence, but the fleſh of the 
| ſea. Lion; meanwhile a fort of twilight, 
the ſplendor of the Aurora Borealis, and 
the reflexion of the ſnow, ſerve to light 
them on their - excurſions, - and to enable 
them to continue the chace during the very 
long nights of a Hyperborean winter. 
Ks preyails towards the end of Decem- 
ber, in the month of January, and the 
beginning of February, a dry penettating 
cold, when the atmoſphere is perfectly ſtill, 
the ſky of a peculiar ſerenity, | and the 
whole firmament ſeems to glow with the 
united effulgence of ſtars. Ia March and 
April, the ſeaſon when the north and 
north eaſt winds ſet in, there are ſnow 
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and hoar-froſts. The month of May, and 


the beginning of June, are fine, and then 


the winds varying from the north to the 


north - weſt, weſt,” ſouth, and ſometimes, 


but rarely, to che eaſt, the froſt ſeems 


_ diſpoſed to relax of its ſeverity. June and 


July are warm, but fraught with haze, 
accompanied by weak and variable winds. 
In the months of July and Auguſt the 
rains become frequent, and the winds, 
ſhifting to the quarter of the eaſt, aſſume 
a bolder tone. The © ſnow returns and 
prevails with freſh breezes in September, 
October, and November, during which 
period it freezes with great ſeverity ; and 
the white froſt falls every where in profu- 
ſion. About ten years ſince, ſome ſhips 
of war appeared in theſe ſeas, charged by 
the court of Peterſburgh to viſit the hunt- 
ing ſettlements of Spitzberg, and to make 
an accurate ſurvey and plan of the iſland. 

But what a ſingular view here 0 


itſelf of the policy of Ruſſia, which, 
Vith an empire extenſive enough to embrace 


the confines of Germany, China, Perſia, 
and Turkey, and with harbours on all the 
binge” | prin- 
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principal ſeas in the world, is yet not 
unmindful of a few miſerable hunters in 

the iſland. of Moffin. Were the population 
of this kingdom in tolerable proportion to 
her extent of territory, what bounds could 
| be oppoſed to her ambition? But the ſla- 
viſh dependance of the Ruſſian peaſantry, 
and the want of proper regulations reſpecting 
marriage, threaten to retard this eſſential 
branch of national conſequence to a very 
late period of her hiſtory. On the other 
hand the practice of tranſporting convicts 
to Siberia, a vaſt country, almoſt deſtitute 
of inhabitants, appears highly politic, 
inaſmuch as it makes the puniſhment 
of criminals the means of populating andim- 
. proving the foil. Her harbours on the 
coaſts of Kamſchatka, and the Black fea, 
may contribute to render her navy, one 
day, ſuperior to that of any- other nation 
whatever. I queſtion, however, whether 
the navigation of the ſea of Tartary can 
ever be made to anſwer a more valuable 
object than a coaſting trade; though I 
have little doubt but it may be extended 
eyen l the boundaries of Tchuſchis, 

—_— | : | provided 
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provided that Cape has been actually 


doubled, and the communication between 


the rivers Colima 1 Au can Ow re 


and eee T 2 
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% very. difficult, that the Veſſel is in 
Danger. of being... cruſhed in Pieces, and 
ic extricatęd by almoſt incredible Exertions, 
—By, the Proceſs of freezing, the Sea 
| W, ater is. almoſt entirely freed of its Salt 
—The Fad. is eſtabliſhed that an extenſive 
Range of Tre forms an dads ns | 
bar to itſelf. 


2 had again Taunched into the 
, ſteering weſt ſouth weſt, 
and on ths 24th of May were in latitude 
789, and in 10 200 eaſt longitude. The wind, 
which continued from the 17th to the 28th 
in the north and north eaſt, was in our 
favour; the weather was exceſſively cold, 
1 as cane ſunk eleven degrees 
f below 
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below froſt. We had frequent falls of ſnow, 
and the ſea was frozen all around. us to 
the depth of five or fix inches: On the 
external ſurface of a window glaſs belong- 
ing to my cabbin, the door of which was 
kept ſhut, there appeared à cruſt of ice 
half an inch in thickneſs; and the water 
and beer froze in the caſks. The precau- 
tions employed in this navigation are va- 
rious; ſometimes we moor upon a fhoal 
which intercepts our courſe, and wait pa- 
tiently till ſome variation in the wind ena- 
bles us to clear it; ſometimes, when at 
anchor, finding that we drift with ſuch 
velocity as to be in danger of running foul 
of the ſurrounding ice, we contrive to 
deaden the ſhip's motion by attaching our- 
ſelves to the ſummits of two different ſhoals 
ſometimes the ſhoals, in drifting towards 
us, encounter, but inſtantly parting with 
an accelerated motion, it is neceflary to 
manceuvre with alertneſs and preciſion, 
in order to avoid a maſs of ice, which, 
from its vaſt fize, muſt greatly damage, 
if not cruſh the ſhip to atoms. On the 
: 28th we entered that region, which is 
Vor. III. * chiefly 
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chiefly occupied by banks of ice, whehce 
it has deen named by navigators the weſt 
_ coaſt. Here a dazzling whiteneſs, over- 
ſpreading the whole weſtern quarter from 
vorth to ſouth, except s ſew dark ſpecks, 
appeared to indicate that all below was 
one extended ſurface of ice. Our latitude, 
meanwhile, was 789, with 25" weſt lon- 
gitude; the variation of the needle 20%. 
The wind obliging us to moor upon a 
bank, by a ſudden movement ef the acha- 
cent ice we found ourſelves deprived of 
every kind of outlet. The ice lay directly 
along fide of the ſhip, and I was unable to 
diſcover, through the whole extent I could 
embrace with. my eye, a ſurface of water 


equal to ten fathoms. We ſurveyed the 


ſhip, and were happy to find that hitherto 


we had nothing to dread. from the preſſure 


ever, next morning. an icy wreck, which 
floated abaft, compreſſed. by the ſhoals 
in our wake, accumulated at the ſtern ; 
| when. apprehending that the preſſure falling 

unequally upon the rudder / might ſpring 
de iron faſtenings, we thou ht it prudent 
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dd unhang it. Luckily the center of com- 
preſſion was ata greater diſtance from us 
than we imagined, and in, the ſpace of two 
hours the wind ſhifting to the ſouth caſt with 
a fine breeze, the ſea fell a little, and the 
banks. parting, floated in large fragments 
along ſide the veſſel. 
+ As ſoon as theſe d op, a don 
Whale which had fallen « vidtim to the 
harpoen, came drifting towards us, and 
ve wreſted it from the jaws of a multitude 
of Birds, Bears, and Sea Dogs, whoſe aſ- 


us, ready to aflert by force their title to 


the carcaſe.. The Bears fitting on their 
tails, at a ſwall diſtance, | growled diſap- 
pointment, and ſeemed to reproach us 
With an act of violence and piracy, com- 
mitted againſt them in the ſeas over which 
they claimed a dominion. The Unicorn 
and 8ea Lion become leſs frequent in pro-—ꝛ 
portion as we deſcend to a lower latitude; 
and Whales. now appear in troops; but 
they likewiſe become rare from the infre- 
A 1 have obſerved, 

e at 


\ 
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at times, the female with a+ young one 
which the ſuckles, but I never fav more | 
than one cub attending the ſame motlier. 

I wiſhed to know whether the falt . 
ſea water is diſcharged in che act of free. 
ing, and for this purpoſe I taſted pieces f 
ice on the gd, which had been frozen round 
the ſhip en the 2d of June; "when 1 
found that the water had loſt 4 ef its falt. I 
taſted ice again on the gͥᷣth⸗ ind found ĩt mueh 
freſher than what 1 had taſted on the 3d; 
but during this interval the mercury being 
been only twice ſo low as one degree and 
an half below froſt, I imagined that per- 


haps à more intenſe cold, or a longer don 


tinuance of it, might. diſcharge the ſalt 
intirely; and therefore on the 25th, I 
taſted. ice which had been expoſed” noth 
an unremitting cold of between ſix 
and eleven degrees for the ſpace of ten 
days, and found it almoſt perfectly freſh; : 
a brackiſh taſte being ſcarcely diſtinguiſh- 
able. It appeared to me, however, that 
the ice had depoſited a greater proportion 
8 of its ſalt between the zd and Sth, than 
it had done duting this intenſe cold, even 
If 3 at 
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nat the end of 19 days. My fluid balance, 
immerſed in a ſolution of ice on the ziſt, 
ſunk as in freſh water to the graduation of 
3. whilſt it ſtood in common ſea water 
at 25. Sea water, expoſed in a bay to a cold 
of 9e below froſt,” was frozen, but loſt 
only a very ſmall portion of its ſalt, and 
acquired little conſiſtency; whether this 
circumſtance was owing to a very tran- 
quil ſtate of the atmoſphere, I cannot 
pretend to ſay. On ſome occaſions the 
ſhip, in traverſing new ice of the thickneſs 
of three inches, moved without the ſmal- 
leſt noiſe, as if ſhe had been failing through 
butter of a hard conſiſtency; but I remarked 
alſo, that this appearance was not always 
the ſame in ſimilar ſituations. I difſolyed 
pieces of ice, dug out of the heart of large 
blocks, and found that the water in ſome 
of theſe ſpecimens. was perfectly freſh; in 
others leſs diſcharged of the ſalt than in 
the ice I had prepared for the experiments ; 
but I could not be equally ſure as of my 
own ice, that cheſe ſamples were homo- 
gencous, I mean wholly and uniformly 

compoſed of fea water. * 
f P 3 | Such 


date of the ſhoals as to prevent our enlarge» | 
ment, till the 1ſt of June; and in this pe- 


obſect of my aſtoniſhment, -lafted: 1c. leſh 
tan 36 hours; and the effect is only prac- 
tieable where the thouls are af a moderate 


preffion in the adjacent ice, are e- 
may be opened in this manner to vel. 


bank ſtretching weſtward. | 


— 
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Such had been the crowded and compact 


rilous ſituation having obſerved a ſinall 


piece of water, where the ſhip, if ſhe could 
reach it, would lie more at her caſe, we 


had recourſe to that particular proceſs in 


which hawſers, fails, and poles: are all em- 
ployed in the extrication of a veſſel thus 


_ entangled. This almoſt incredible effort 


of labour and perſeverance, the unceaſing 


extent, and not very compct in their 
arrangement; ſince it is by i com · 


ſel; and hence it is ah expedient wholly in- 


applicable to the banks, though in fore 
of the feaſt extenſive, we obſerved it to 


1 * rbduce” à very mall degree ef mation. 


ing a little more to the weſt, we came | 
to a bay, where being overtaken by a thick 
haze, we were obliged to ahor: pon 


N The 
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The elevation of the Barometer in this 


region, where the ſurface of the ocean is 
- wholly converted into banks of ice, with 


ſcarcely a drop of water in a fluid ſtate, 


confirms me in my opinion that the ice 
ſtamps a particular character on the incum- 
bent atmoſphere. In an overclouded ſky, 
attended by a very thick haze, the mercury 


pointed 29 inches four lines and a half; 
it remained at the ſame height for ſome 
days, and only deſcended when the 


channels began to appear between the 


dae K A P. xXxvll. 


Deſcription - of the bal Fiſhery in the 


Weft Coaft, wwith an Account of the various 
 Inflruments employed, and Suggs eftions 17 
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' Whales, and caught one, while 
5 70 others extricated/ themſelves from 
the harpoon. The two branches! of 
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this inſtrument, terminating in a harp 
point, frequently tear the fleſh, and loſe 
their hold of the fiſn; probably this incon- 
venience might be remedied by ſubſtitut- 
ing a kind of knob in the form of an 
Inverted cone, inſtead of the ſharp point. 
As the weſtern whale is of a much longer 
fize than that of the North Seas, I ſhall 
here make a few oberraticcs on i this cele- 
brated fiſhery. . 
The ſhips deſtined for bes Oed 
| Seas, carry fix or ſeven boats, each of 
0 which is provided with a maſter, four row- 
ers and a harpooner. Theſe boats are of a 
light conſtruction and row remarkably well. 
Their dimenſions are five and twenty feet 
in length, by-fix and one third, and about 
three from the benches to the keel. They 
carry a fiſhing apparatus, conſiſting of 
_ feven pieces. of cordage of a hundred and 
twenty fathoms each; twelve fathoms of a 
fine flexible rope for the purpoſe of cluding. 
the ſhells; three harpoons, fix langes, a 
pickaxe, a hammer, a ſtake ſhod with iron 
to moor the boat upon the 1 8 A 10 * | 


8 The 
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The harpoon, which is of an angular 
e has two edged ſides, terminating at 
the extremity in a ſharp point; the ſides 
or branches, are barbed interiorly with "i 

kind of ſemiharpoon ; in the plain of the 
angle is a perpendicular iron rod fixed 
in a wooden handle ſeven feet in length; 

the whole length of the iron is two feet and 
a quarter, and its ſmalleſt circumference an 

inch and an half. The edge of each branch 
is ſix inches and an half in ag, the 
diſtance between them five inches 2, and 
the greafeſt thickneſs of the iron in the 
plain of the angle nine lines. 

The twelve fathoms of fine white line 
art meant to be fixed to the harpoon, 
and ſpliced with a piece of larger cordage, 
the firſt being two, and 6 

in cireumference. 

The lance has a blade nine riches 
long, three and 3 broad, and two lines 
in» thickneſs, and an "iron rod five feet 
in length, and one inch and + in circum- 
ference; inſerted in a handle fix feet long. 

As ſoon as the ſhip arrives on her fiſh- 
ing ſtation, the ſhortens fail and hoiſts out 
3 wo 
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two of her boats which rom wund her 
at à conſiderable diſtance. If an oppar- 
tunity ſhould offer, ſhe finds it Kill more 
convenient to furl her ſails, and moor 
upon the ice; as in this caſe, being in 
a condition to ſpare the greater fart of. 
ber crew, the can employ more boats on 
2 cruize. If the ice is in the form of 
banks, the rowers lie on. their oars, or 
ply along the coaſt at the diſtance of a 
2 un ſhot or more from the ſhip, as well 
as from the other boats, inſomuch, that 
N Bong they occupy a {pare equal to 
a cannon ſhot and a half in extent. The 
har pooner chooſes to cruize on the caſt 
rather than on the weſt fide of the ice, 
finding by experience, that 'the Whale al- 
ways burſts from her confinement towards 
that quarter. The bottom of a bay how- 
ever among the ſhoals is eſtermed the 
moſt eligible ſituation for the Whales, as 
his game; hampered; by the ice, i con- 
ſtantly in readineſs. to embrace the firſt 
opening to rear bis bal above the ſur- 
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The harpooner ſtationed at the bow 
with his left thigh paſſed through a board 
and his right knee reſting upon another, 
is completely ſecured from every accident 
which might qccur from the motion of the 
boat. He holds in his right hand, the har- 
pdon ſtretched over the left, in which is a 
coil of white line, keeping his eye conſtantly 
fixed on the. ſurface of the water. At 
length the Whale farts into view, and 
in the ſame moment the rowers ſet upon 
her generally from behind, though ſome- 
times directly 1 in front, as the head of the 
animal is ſo large as to prevent her per- 
ceiving the boat. Having come within 
the diſtance of two or three fathoms, the 
attentive harpooner lodges the inſtrument 
in her head, back or fide, and inſtantly runs 


off his line. At the fame time it is the 


buſineſs of the boats in company, if at hand, 
to follow up the attack by throwing a 
ſecond, perhaps third harpoon. The prin- 
cCipal danger to be apprehended on this 
occaſion, js from the. firſt ſtroke of the 
Whale's tail, which in her anguiſh and 
Ang: ſhe is apt to weild with dread- 
| ful 
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ful violence. be frequently however ; 
dives directly to the bottom, or ſhoots 
diagonally through the water; a mode of 
flight very inconvenient” to the boats, as 
in this caſe they may be dragged after 
her to a great diſtance, while the har- 
pooner muſt ſupply line as Long as big 
Game continues to require it. | 

Mean 'while the Larpoonery give a 
of fucceſs to the ſhip, that they have 
ſttruck a. Whale; the ſhip. in order to 

| prevent the interference of ſtrangers re- 
peats the harpooner's fignals, by hoiſting 
a flag accompanied with three cheers. All 
hands on board, with every boat in their 
_ poſſeſſion now proceed to aſſiſt their com- 
panions, by ſupplying more line and by 
coiling it up as the Whale becomes fa- 
_ tigued and THe] to be OR of reſiſt. 


ance, 


It is common upon ſtriking a Whale 
to run off 350 ot 400 and ſometimes 
the length of 1000 fathoms of line. If 
the wounded Whale dives perpendicularly, 
the ſtruggles at the bottom, and not very 
rarely effects her eſcape; though generally 

ſho 
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ſhe becomes faint from fatigue and loſs: of 
blood; and ſurrenders at diſcretion. If her: 
flight is diagonal or in an inclined plane, 
the boats continue drifting in the direction 


_ of their prize, who ſeldom makes a lon- | 


ger trip under water than a league and 
a half but the route of all others the moſt 
perplexing” to | her purſuers is under a 
ſhoal: for the boat being intercepted by 
the ice, muſt keep running off an im 
menſe quantity of line, while the Whale 
perhaps comes afloat, but getting intangled 
is loſt below the ice. Frantic with the 
pain of her firſt wounds, ſhe ſometimes 
rebounds and ſtruggles on the ſurface, 
vrhen ſhe ſeldom fails to be ſaluted with 
another harpoon; but, if ſhe has taken 
under the ice, as there is ſome probability 
of her breaking cover on the oppoſite 
ſide of the ſhoal, it is the duty of the 
auxiliary boats to be ready to ſtrike her 
the moment ſhe lifts up her head. She is 
now played or hauled on the line ac- 
cording as ſhe is felt to be more or leſs 
exhauſted ; when reduced to ſuch a ſtate 
of weakneſs as to mY the line and riſe 


to 
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to the ſurface, ſtill ſhe reſumes a little 
vigour, and conſequentiy continues to be 
played with by the harpooner, an exerciſe 
in which I have ſeen bim employed up- 
wards of ſour hours, - She comes afloat 
a; ſecond time and is now expoſed to an 


attack from a myltitude of lances; but 


onco more collecting all her ſtrength ſho 
makes the laſt dying effort, the harpooneg 
ſtill running off a ſmall quantity of ling. 
At length. however, the prize lies motion- 
crew, plunging their lances into his bowels, 
1 eee 
carcaſe a little above the ſurface, begin- 
wee dae of diſſectian by ee 
n 222 11 5 
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YOME nations; 2 the Britiſh 

"Americans and the favage tribes of 
| Davis's Straights. barpoon the Whale in 
N. open ſea; and inſtead of employing 

a large quantity of line, like the Euro- 
peans, employ fifty or fixty fathoms only, 
at one extremity of which is the harpoon, 
and at the other, a ſpecies of buoy or 
wind balloon. The fiſherman, having 
thrown his harpoon, permits the Whale 
to flounce as ſhe pleaſes ; but after ſwim- 
ming and diving by turns for ſeveral hours, 
the begins to weary from loſs of blood 
and the unſupportable incumbrance of the 
buoy, The buoy, becoming a counter- 


poizo 
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poize to the weight of the Whale, riſes 


to the ſurface, when the harpooner who 
8 follows as much as he can in the path 
of the fiſh, at laſt comes up with his 
balloon and takes poſſeſſion of his prize; 
a mode of whaling however only practi- 
| cuble in the open ſea, ſince among ſhoals 
. olf ice the buoy would unavoidably either 
= be deſtroyed or carried out of fight- and 
| loſt by the intervention of the ice. Beſides, 
in an unfrozen ſea, as well as on the con- 
[ fines of the ice, the Whale. is but rare; 
a. it being 1 in the higher latitudes alone that 
1 IE ſhe i is found i in an 7 degree of frequency. 
Þ As ſoon as, "Whale has been 1 
| Along fide of the veſſel, it becomes the 
=” buſineſs of the crew to. get the blubber 
i | dn board; and the carvers, as a precau- 
|: t. on againſt flipping down, on the .grealy 
— ſkin, fit to the ſoles of their boots . a 
| | ſquare piece of iron or a fort, of patten 
| | garniſhed | with ſpikes. 'F urniſhed with 
: knives of different ſizes from two to three 
| feet and an half, inſerted in handles three 
| Ee” os perhaps four feet lon g, they deſcend 


tt + 


upon the carcaſe, which i is faregupded with 
canoes 


* * 
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canoes containing all the other implements 
of diſſection. They make an incifion near 
the head, cutting a circular ſection of fat 
without ſeparating it from the fleſh, in the 
form of a collar, which by means of 
hooks and pullies enables them to turn 
up new ſurfaces to the knife. The blub- 
ber is then divided into longitudinal ſtripes 
or ſlices from head to tail, and ſubdivided tranſ- _ 
verſely into pieces of four or five feet, which 
are hoiſted on board by the aſiſtance of the 
capſtern. Theſe large portions are once 
mote ſubdivided into ſmaller ones of about 
a foot and an half, which are thrown 
into the hold in order to their being after- 
wards ſtored up, The gums, containing 
the beard or whale bones, are got on board 
intire ; but. afterwards divided by wedges = 
into cofiventent-portions. | 
The carvers return to the fat now col- 
lected in the hold, and prepare it fot 
the caſks, by ſtripping off ſuch fleſhy and 
ſinewy appendages as attached it to the 
folids. The flicey are again cut into pieces 
of four or five inches, and thrown into 

« 5 tub, from which they are ſhoveled 
Vor. III. Q into 
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into a fannel inſerted in a caſk ; and as the 
fat has been ſomewhat melted by the for- 
mer part of the proceſs, it is ſtowed in 
this manner with little difficulty. The 
more coarſe and fibrous. parts of the fat, 
which are ſeparated with great care from 
that of the beſt quality, they convey into 
ſkinny filaments into the ſea; a refuſe, 
however, which, after being dried, contri- 
butes to the ſubſiſtence of thoſe miſe- 
rable ſavages who roam the ſhores. of 
Davis's Straits. The whole of this 
buſineſs is executed by means of an ap- 
paratus conſiſting of knives, ſhovels, forks, 
&c. without the crew at all touching 
the fat with their fingers. There are 
other articles of detail on this ſubject, but 
too unimportant to be deſcribed. here. 
A Whale of the middle ſize, ſuch as 
we met with on this cruize, meaſures 
forty-eight feet from the head to the 
extremity of the tail, and twenty-ſix in 
the largeſt circumference, which is at the 
| head. The head is a little more in 
| Ang: than + of the whole body; the 
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opening between the two branches of the 
tail, is a little leſs than the length of 
the head, with two feet and an half in 
depth; the breadth of the fins is + of 
that of the tail; and their length a little 
more than their breadth, The jawbones, 
uniting before in an  eliptical form, are 
eighteen feet each; the gums are four- 
teen in length, and contain the roots of 
the beard or whalebone attached to the 
upper. jaw, whoſe extremity forms the 
ſnout, or muzzle of the fiſh. The eyes 
are placed laterally on each ſide of the 
head; the orbit from one corner of the 
eyelid to the other is five inches; and 
the eye ball, which is three inches in dia- 
meter, is covered with a kind of retina, 
ſhewing the black of the pupil partially 
in the form of a vertical oval. At one foot 
diſtance behind the eyes ſtand the ears, with 
a very ſmall tube not exceeding the bore 
of a tobacco Pipe ; the orifice of the 
tube, which creeps in a ſpiral line acroſs 
ine fleſh and fat, ſeems loaded with the 


| humors of the ear. 
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The noſtrils are ſeated five or fix feet 


before the eyes, but in a high plane, and 
run. acroſs the upper jaw; their opifice 
forms the arch of a circle, whoſe radius 
is feven inches; but the naſal duct gra- 
dually diminiſhes, and at the diſtance of 
a foot, internally, does not exceed five. 
The noſtrils are ſeparated by a membrane 
two. inches thick externally, but which 
Increaſes in dimenſion farther up; the fkin 
round the orifice is ſoft and flexible, with 
the capacity of cloſing for the purpoſe 
of excluding the water; the intermediate 
membrane is likewiſe formed to dilate 
and contract, in ſuch a manner as to open 
and ſhut the canal; the uſe of the noſ- 
trils in this, as in other animals, is reſpi- 
ration, which the Whale performs by 
| blowing the water backward. 
Ihe navel and the general ſtructure of 
the parts of generation, are very much 
the ſame in the Whale as in quadrupeds. 
We obſerve in the male an eliptical cavity 
or ſheath about four feet in length, and eight 
inches 1 in depth; which, from a rotundity 
in the fleſh, appears almoſt cloſe. Three 
6 or 
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or four inches from the - commence- 
ment of this cavity, backwards, are two 
holes, which contain the teſticles, and 
near which is the penis. The penis ex- 
tends the whole length of the ſheath or 
cavity, and terminates. in a point, in 
which is a ſmall perforation for the 
purpoſe of animal evacuation. At the 
diſtance of a foot behind theſe parts is 
the anus or excremental duct, t 
an opening of three inches. 
In the female we find two teats, alt | 
laterally before the parts of ſex; and nearly 
fix inches in diameter; the nipple is hard, 
- and: ſhrinks under the ſurface of the teat, 
which is ſomewhat globular in its form- 
ation; the nipple is two inches in length, 
by one and an half in diameter, and 
-terminates in a point. The lacteal canal, 
winding near the ſurface, leads to a ſmall 
baſon or reſeryoir, and has its termination 
at another of greater dimenſions. The 
external diſtinction of ſex. conſiſts in a 
longitudinal ſlit of eleven inches; and is 
formed inwardly of a hard ſubſtance ap- 
ee to the conſiſtency of bone, 

e . covered 
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covered with a fine kind of fleſh. A little 
within the aperture is a fold of carti- 
laginous ſubſtance of a rough and irre- 
gular ſurface, before which 'is the urinary 
paſſage, and behind it a canal of a ſmaller 
ſize; cloſe o toi; lon pitdinal 5 Jy 
is the anus, 1 
In the ſtructure of the mouth we find 
only three bones, the two bones of the lower 
jaw and the naſal bone, to which are at- 
tached two large lips covering the beard, 
and a vaſt tongue of a ſoft ſubſtance, 
- Fourteen ' fret in 8 r 1 in breadth, 9 85 
| and three i in thickneſs. KA 0 
8 The palate iS xe of the Shale. | 
bones arranged in plates on each fide of 
the öpper jaw, to which they are attached 
by a white ſubſtance of the nature of 
hard tallow, but finer and more compact 
in the grain. The plates run parallel to 
| each other, but a little carved, and, 'mak- 
ing a ſweep on each fide of the mouth, 
| | towards the” throat, preſent the appear- 
1 ance of a vault or gothic arch. They 
| are from ten to eleven feet in length, by 
Lak inches and an half in their common 
breathe! 
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| breadth, with two lines in thickneſs. They _ 
are diſpoſed ſurface againſt ſurface in the 
manner of leaves preſenting their edges 
to the eye, ſo that the breadth of the 
plates becomes the depth of the palate. 
The palate is coyered with a kind of 
hair, which is about fifteen inches long 
at the extremity of the plates, and ſeems 
to be nothing more than the continu- 
ation of: the ſmall fibres of the whale- 
bone, The plates become ſmaller as they 
approach the lip of the jaw, where they 
terminate in a point. This proviſion of 
nature is meant to anſwer the purpoſe of 
teeth; the plates enable the animal to 
bruize as well as to collect her food, 
while the hairs acting like a net, detain. 

ſmall ſubſtances, and allow the water to 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


| Conjetfures reſpe&ing the Food of the «White 
 — Continuation of its Natural Hiftory— 
3 the Errors which have crept into the 
| ' Deſcription of this Animal und a feu 
philofophical Refteftions which naturally 
occurred to the Author, From the Contem- 
| 82 of fo ſupendous a n | 


Am unable to ſay . e 
1 the food of the Whale, though gene- 
alla it ſeems to conſiſt of ſubſtances. of 
2. ſmall ſize, not very ſolid, and probably 
of an aqueous kind, as the elaſticity. of 
the whalebone. certainly. wauld not yield 
to any thing either hard or tough. 1 
made the Gilors hoiſt up a ſmall Whale 
to the capſterns, in order that I might 
have an opportunity of examining her 
ſtomach z but the tackle by which ſhe 
was ſuſpended. giving Way, and the men, 
in the boat below having narrowly eſcaped - 
being hurt, I abandoned my deſign. Some 
pretend to affirm that the Whale eats a 


ſpecies 


s 
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ſpecies of Polypus of the ſmall ſize of a 
bean ; others, that ſhe lives on a fleſhy 
excreſcence, which I was ſhown, as large 
as an egg, and nearly in the ſhape of a 
melon. The longitudinal fibres that em- 
brace its ſpherical ſurface, give it very 
much the ribbed appearance of that fruit; 
while red threads, traverſing it internally, 
render its colour of a reddiſh hue; the 
reſt of it conſiſls of a kind of mucilaginous 
ſubſtance. . But I am very doubtful how 
far we may reaſonably aſcribe the nouriſh» 
ment of the Whale to this excreſcence; 
for having: expoſed it to the ſun, I found 
there remained of it in a dried ſtate next 
to nothing, and yet, as the excrements 
of the animal, which are of a ſaffron co- 
lour, are by no means deſtitute of con- 
ſiſtency, it ſeems natural to ſuppoſe, that 
her aliment, whatever it may be, is of a 
more ſubſtantial kind. My own opinion 
is, that the Whale feeds upon ſhrimps; 
for I afterwards caught a ſea wolf, hav- 
ing his ſtomach full of them; a circum- - 
ſtance which ſeryes at leaſt to ſhew that 
the 8 is in great abundance at the 


bottom 
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bottom of the ſea. Upon the ſuppoſition 
that this is actually her food, nature's 
ſubſtitute for teeth is excellently contrived, 
for collecting, as well as for bruizing the 
means of her ſupport ; beſides, the arrange- 
ment of the plates, or whalebone, is cloſe 
enough to prevent ſuch ſmall ſubſtances 
as the ſhrimp. Ons rar, ho iy _ 
inter yate.” | 
-T cauſed a piece of fleſh, Sd a 
part of the eſophagus, to be extracted from 


the mouth of a Whale; the alimentary 


canal was about five inches in circum- 
ference, and formed at a certain depth a 
ſpecies of baſon perforated by à ſecond 
canal. The orifice of this laſt appeared 
protected by a ſort of lining Preſenting a 
circular canal; by which contrivance the 
food is made to paſs round it, and con- 
 fequently guarded againſt falling into the 
ſecond paſſage. If by accident the food 
ſhould deviate from its proper direction, 
it will be received by the circular canal, 
to be afterwards returned by the coughing 
of the animal, into its natural courſe. This 
anal is beſides ut by a kind of valve 
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forming three points, one of which, like 
the point of a triangle, enters wedge- 
ways betwixt the two others. The valve 
conſiſts of a cartilage ſomewhat long but 
flexible; and is covered with fleſh of a 
fine texture. The canal, formed likewiſe 
of a flexible cartilaginous ſubſtanee, be- 
comes thicker and more capacious at a 
| ſmaller diſtance. It ſeemed, however, no 
where open in a relaxed ſtate, and is pro- 
bably ſo contrived as to remain conſtantly 
ſhut, except when the Whale chuſes to 
dilate it for the purpoſe of reſpiration. The 
orifice: is about four inches in diameter, 
and the canal itſelf is, I apprehend, what 
we call the eſophagus ; but an anatomiſt 
would have underſtood and executed this 
part of aid in a —_ to which I 
COMIN pretend. 

The ſins have five alli "Va: 4 | 
articulations reſembling thoſe of the fingers, 
but very ſlightly marked; perhaps in the 
great chain of animated nature, the Whale 
forms that link which connects the Sea- 
Falf with the ſcaly tribes, 


* 


The 
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Ihe ftrength of the tail is chiefly .ex- 
erted by means of an aſſemblage, of muſ- 
cles. running on each fide of the ſpine. 
It | conſiſts of fix) or ſeven ſmall ones, 
tach of which is [three lines in diameter, 
and the Whole is united by. a ſet of 
nerves, and covered * 2 e. nd 
Kance. |. 182 
The brain conſiſts of a ee re- 
| frmbling ſoft tallaw, with threads or fila- 
ments croſſing it in all directions. As 


to the quantity belonging to this ſpecies, 


I can only fay in general, that in this 
inſtance it was ſufficient to fill a large 
pail. The ſolid fleſh runs in ſtrong fibres 
like that of the Ox, is of a red colour, 
and about three inches in depth; imme- 
diately over the fleſh! lies the blubber, 
which in ſome parts is from eight to ten, 
and in others from twelve to fourteen 
inches deep; the whole being covered with 
e ten lines in thickneſss. 
Like all the native animals: of cold re- 
gions, . the Whale has a great ſtock. of 
blood and animal heat. 1, introduced 
Reaumur's Thermometer into the carcaſe 


of 
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of a Whale that had been dead about 
| an hour and an half; but after ſeven mi- 
nutes it only roſe to 179, In this caſe 
however, beſides that I had acceſs only 
to the fat, as the tail had been cut off, 
the blood was in a great meaſure diſ- 
charged, and conſequently I could not re- 
gard it as a fair experiment. I thruſt 
my hand into the body of a Whale which 
had been dead ſome days, and felt, I am 
ſare, a greater degree of heat than had 
been expreſſed by the thermometer in the 
former inſtance; but in this caſe I did 
not chufe to meaſure the heat with the 
thermometer, as it had dropped into the 
blubber, and was with difficulty recovered, 
in the firſt experiment. | 
The general colour of the Whale is 
black; the under part and edges of the 
mouth are white, or black mixed with 
white; the eyelaſhes, the navel, the paps 
of the female, and the organs of ſex, are 
white; the general effect of the two laſt 
is that of a white fur de His. The fear 
of a wound to which this animal is ex- 
tremely liable, particularly on the back, 
| NIE al, 
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tail, and fins, from the accidents of the 
ice, and the hoſtilities of the ſword fiſh, 


is always white. The white colour is 


much more prevalent. on the body of an 
old than on that of a young Whale, and 
probably depends in this ſpecies, as in 
land animals, on the circumſtance of age 
and the ſtate of the bodily fluids. | 

. Adhering to the ſkin, and very frequently 
under the fins, we meet with a ſpecies 
of Sea-louſe, which feeds and thrives in 
this ſituation ; it is about the ſize of a 
ſmall bean. 

The. back of the Whale is 1 
repreſented higher and more arched than 
it really is; a miſtake which probably has 
ariſen from the appearance ſhe makes upon 
the ſurface of the water. In this atti- 
tude, as well as in that of divin 8. the 
back only is viſible, the head being ſunk 
| between the back and naſal bones. The 
elevation of the former is about two feet, . 
and that of the latter a foot and n half 
above the level of her body. 


The female, as I have 141 obſerved, f 


ſeems to have only one cub at a. birth. 
I con- 
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I- conceive there is a ſpecific difference 
in the fize of the Whale in theſe ſeas, 
that of the north appearing longer but 
more lender than that of the ſouth weſt ; 
and I am ſure I have ſeen ſmall Whales 
which were of a greater age than others 
of much larger ſize. The Whale which 
was the ſubje& of the above remarks, 
being of the ordinary ſize, yielded fixty 
barrels of oil; there are ſome, though rare, 
from which are obtained a hundred and 
fifty; and there are many which furniſh 
from fifteen to twenty barrels only. 
When I reflect on the enormous ſize 
of theſe fiſhes, which I ſhould regard, if 
I may be allowed fo to expreſs myſelf, 
as forming a part of the winged tribes of 
the aquatic fluid, I cannot help calling 
to remembrance the animals of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed magnitude, which people the 
aerial fluid, and which are endowed with 
an organized ſyſtem, and with principles 
of life and growth, ſuited. to the parti 
cular mode of their exiſtence. 
_ - Attending to ſuch as are permanently 
faxed in the (oil, and of ſuperior dimen- 


. fions, 8 


| 
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ſions, I obſerve: the vaſt and majeſtic trees : 


of America holding the firſt place. Among 
beings which creep or walk, whether with 
a ſlow and reſtrained or more accelerated 
motion, the largeſt is the Elephant; and 
among thoſe which ſometimes walk, but 
more commonly ſoar aloft in the air; the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for fize * the Cazoot 


or Oſtrich. 


Now I am unacquainted with any 


thing in the aqueous fluid analogous to 


theſe tribes, except the Madrepore, which 
is of an immenſe extent, and, like Vege= 
tables, fixed to the ſoil; and the Whale 
which can quit the ground like the Oſ- 
trich, and roam at diſcretion through the 
incumbent fluid. I know not whether 
beings have been formed to creep or walk 


under the water of the great deep ; but 


if there be any cloſe analogy between the 


inhabitants of the aerial and aqueous fluids, 
and if I may compare the Madrepore to 


the American-tree, and the Whale to the 
Cazoot or Oſtridge, of what enormous 


| ſize muſt that animal be, which, corteſ- 
ain to the Ma treads the ſoil 


at 


* 
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at the bottom of the ocean. As to 


Crabs, Lobſters, and the larger ſpecies: of 
the fame genus, which crawl on the 


borders of the ſea, I confider them as 
races of mere inſects, which frequent the 
mountainous! ridges of thè marine ſoil, 
It ſhould ſeem highly probable from ana- 
logy, that in the great chain of | beings - 
which repleniſh the terraqueous globe, 
there are many Unks which have never 
yet fallen within the f phere of human 
obſervation. My conjecture on this ſub- 
jet receives ſome countenatice from the 
many curious diſcoveries made by natu- 
raliſts in modern times; men who, with 
infinite induſtry a and penetration, , have pury 
| ſued, this chain to a very great extent. 
I may, perhaps, have dwelt too long on. 
the article of the Whale; but this being 
the animal of the largeſt dimenſions hitherto 
diſcovered in our planet, I: dhought him 
intitled to more than ordinary: e; had 
I been more eonverſant in the language 
and ſcienee of anatomy, the above ohſer - 
vations on eee and hecn²wÿ 
Vor. III. R would 
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CHAP. XXX. 


The — « fuel Cre, is, 
nearly cruſhed. in Pieces by large Bodies 
of Ice—the curious Mations and Evolu- 
Hons of theſe Bodies—with incredible 
| Labour 4 Baſin. is cut in the Ice; but. 
d not {o effefual as to prevent immi- 
nent Danger —the Author philoſophizes 
"and recounts the Various Perils be bas 


run. 
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HAVE 1 8 mod the reader 
' that we moored in very foggy wea- 
ahi on''s bank of ice, which ſtreaehed 
parallel to bay about a league in breadth ; 
and except this ſmall piece of water the 
ſea appeared wholly covered with ice. We 
ſoon found reaſon to have little confidence 
in our preſemt fituation; an immenſe ſhoal 
1 pr af 0 eee =" 
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hafte to tow the ſhip into the bottom of 


a ſmall creck, but ſhe preſently ſettled on 
two points of ice which compoſed the 


| angle we occupied. While we lay here, 


completely hemmed in by the ſhoals of 
ice, numbers of Whales ſwam on the 
furface with impunity in the boſom of 
the bay. We haſtened to tranſport onr 
boats over the ice, to a diſtance at leaſt 
equal to ten cables length; but after ſub- 
miting to much toil and fatigue, the crew 
returned without the ſmalleſt ſucceſs; never- 
theleſs, our ears were ſtunned with noiſe, 
for by this time the Whales had bat 
to blow even in our little creek. 
The nent day, June the th, the bay 
buy ches up; and the ice fall- 
ing with violence on the ſhoal that had 
of our capes was demoliſhed. It is dif- 
ficult to convey a tolerable idea of the 
various evolutions of the ſhoals. I have 
ſten maſſes of ice, in perfect freedom, drift 
in directions varying from each other at 
leaſt ſour points of the compaſs; another 
would tahn eight different futes in the 
. 2 "2 : | 
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| ſpace of three hours; a third, after, float- 


ing towards us with conſiderable velocity, 
would. without any viſible; cauſe Macken 
its pace, vecring, ſometimes to one. fide 
and ſometimes to another. The various 


configuration of the inferior as well. as 
. fuperior ſarfaces of the ice, preſenting it- 


ſelf to the winds and currents in a great 


"diverſity of aſpects, is the only reaſon I 


can aſſign for theſe extraordinary move- 


ments. A bank, however, from its vaſt ex- 


tent is but little affected by the winds. _ 
the movements of all ſuch maſſes ſeem 
to be produced and regulated by their own 
mutual interference. If the impelling power 
happens to fall on the center of a bank, 
the whole moves forward uniformly; if 
it be applied to one end, the hither ex- 


tremity turns off obliquely, while the mo- 
tion impreſſed upon the other / is greater or 


leſs according to its diſtance from the 
point of concuſſion; if the end of a bank, 
driven in this manner from the line ef 
its courſe, falls upon another cape, it 
either breaks it, or is itſelf retarded in its 
progreſs ; and ſhould the reſiſting be more 
wages Nth 9 
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than a counterpoize to the impelling force, 


the motion of the latter will acquire a 


newy direction. Thus are the ſhocks and 
interferences of thoſe enormous maſſes as 
various as they are conſtant in their ope- 
ration; but, a thick haze having drawn 
a: veil over what was paſſing around us, 
J had nearly paid too dear for all the 
knowledge I obtained on this ſubject. 

Some hours after the cape” of our creek 


was deſtroyed, we e from the ac- 


cumulated ſtate of the ſmall i ice, that com- 
preſſion was rapidly increaſing, and were 
not a little apprehenſive that as ſoon as 
it ſhould reach the veſſel ſhe muſt go to 
pieces; a diſaſter which "befel two Rive 
this ſeaſon, and of which there have been 
many examples on former occaſions. In 
confidence, however, that the center of the 
bank, upon \ which we were moored, would 
be able to counteract the force of the 
preffure, | we reſolved to conſtruct a 9 2 
where we hoped the ſhip might be ex 


poſed 10 let danger, I viewed ene mag- 


nitude of this undertaking with infinite 
ſitprize; an expedient I had: indeed heard 
of, but 'the' practicability of which I could 

1 * 3 ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely. conceive... The labour and per- 
| ſeverance, however, of ourindefatigable Crew, 
were in the end crowned with ſuccefs. 
The ice ſaws employed on this occaſion . 
were fourteen feet in length, ſeven inches 
broad, and two lines and an half in thick 
neſs, with teeth an inch and an half deep. 
In the upper end of the aw. are two 
holes, meant to receive two handles which 
croſs each other, and at which fifteen, or 
ſixteen men can work with eaſe at the 
ſame time. If the depth. of the ice ie 
ſuch as to render it impracticable with 
the ordinary application of the ſaw, a couple 
of poſts are erected with a croſs beam, 
from which the ſaw is. bung. baving a 
' large weight appended at its lower extre- 
mity, when, by hawling the inſtrument 
on the beam they operate with great effect 
againſt the ice. The jaws are of different 
es, correſponding to the various. thickneſs 
of the ice. The ſailors having t 
an outline eg baſon, cut the incloſed 
area into parallel ſections, which, they got. 
wy of by ſinking ſome and Rowing others. 
in a ſmall piece off water that remained 


a bead of we, We ox ung! On, 
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rudder, and hawled the veſſel into her 
new berth. This appeared to me an im- 
portant though a very laborious operation; 
pity it is, however, that man ſhopld thus be 
degraded into a mere tool or engine of 
avarice; which, taking advantage of his 
poverty, , drives him to the frozen regions 
of the pole, there to toil and ſuſſer in 
adminiſtering to the luxury of a ne e. 
feminate individuals. 

In order that the ned "ry "mY 
ſhoals might get from head to tern, the 
direction in which her power of reſiſtance 
is moſt conſiderable, we laid the ſhip's bow 
5 towards the mouth of the baſon, The 
conſtruction of a Dutch Greenland-man 
is particularly adapted to the navigation 
| of the ice; beſides many other eircum- 

ſtances in which ſhe differs from ſhips of 
the uſual conſtruction, the conſiſts wholly 
of double planks of oak, extending all the 
moment in a compreſſed ftate, When the 


is not only in danger from the violence 
| offered to her fides, but allo from the 
Shocks ef dee which, drifting under the 
| MF ſhoals 
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ſhoals, in their efforts to come afloat, ftrike 
with conſiderable force againſt her bottom. 
We received little moleſtation for ſome- 
tine but, on the 6th, ſuch was the vio- 
lence of compreſſion, that the ſhoal at 
the mouth of tlie creek crumbled in pieces 

and diſappeared, che fragments forcing their 

| way under the ice. But what was of 

| more ſerious conſequence to us, the bank 

1 itſelf ſoon experienced a ſimilar fate, while 

| the blocks into which it - parted, ruſhed 

| - againſt each other with great velocity. 

The force of the preſſure now falling upon 

| our larboard quarter, the ſhip lay over, mak- © * 

| ing herſelf a bed in the ice, which ſhe 

| ground. to powder . The ſmaller ice ac- 
cumulated in heaps, and the ſhip was 
ſcrewed up in ſo dangerous a degree, that 
I, could perceive her figure at times ſen · 
ſibly altered. She was labouring in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs, her convulſed frame be- 
gan to make a noiſe ſimilar to that of 
the capſtern, when employed to raiſe; an 
immenſe weight, and the compreſſion of 
the ſhoals ſtill + increafing, we expected 
every, moment the W A her diſſolution. 
| 1 
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In the mean time we raiſed from the hold 
ſome caſſes of proviſions, as the means of 
our ſubſiſtance, when we ſhould have the 
misfortune to leave our ſhip a wreck in 
the ice. It is true, we could take reſuge - 
on the ſhoals, and, with the aſſiſtance of : 
our boats, ſurvive the cataſtrophe for -fome 
time, by making our way from one ifland 
to another; but: what deplorable. __ 
ſhips and toil ſeemed to await us in 
this inhoſpitable retreat! As ade ue | 
. conceived ourſelves a company of unfor,  - 
tunate . exiles, doomed to all the rigors 
of cold and famine, on the face of : thoſe 
frozen deſerts, . I wiſhed to collect my 


thoughts, and, by the aid of reflection, 


to ſtrengthen my mind againſt every ap- 
proaching ſcene of miſery to Which I 
might be expoſed. For this purpoſe, I. 
brought under review many perilous ſitu- 
ations from which I had eſcaped in for- 
mer ſtages of my travels. I figured to 
myſelf the raſh and wrathful- fayage of 
America, whoſe fury I had encountered; 
the anguiſh of famine I had felt in the 
plains of Tegas; my captivity on the 
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ſerts; the imminent danger of 


I had run off Cape Tourmentes, near the 


tempeſts of unknown ſeas in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere ; from all which the arm of 
Providence had exerted itſelf for my deli- 
verance, and I ſtill entertained hope, that 
the ſame over-ruling goodneſs would not 
forſake me now, an outcaſt. amidſt) the 
eternal ſhows: of the North Pole. We 
Kt in mournful ſilence as we liſtened to 
the cracking of the ſhip, which feemed 
to complain under the preſſure of the 
.hoals. Her head was forced up by the 
ice, which had connpreſſed her under the 
end: this was à molt diſmal morning. N 
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"After 5 4 Variey of Pre, 


N which, by the indefatigable Exer- 
Hons of the Crew, 4 new Baſon is cut 

in the Tee, the Veſſel is at dength fred 
7 ber. perilous Situation. MER 


T eleven o'clock, Nane, the i 
tenſeneſs of compreſſion ceaſed; the 
activity of the ice, and the reſiſtanee of 
ſhe remained quiet till ſix o'clock in the 
evening, when ſhe again began to ſuffer 


of the compreſſion, however, appeared to 
be ſomewhat blunted; and at one o clock 


in the morning it ſubfided entireiy; aa 


interval of reſpite, which laſted all the 
mth. At two o'clock in the morning of 
the>8th; the-prefiige revived, though not 
in the fame. immoderate degree; a high 
al diſperüng the ſmall wreck in its 
progreſs, driſtod under our bow, and ſunk 
ſome of the cotnpreiicd ' ice, which fur 


the rode attacks of the ſhoals;'' The forte 
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rounded the veſſel. But ſuch was the 
vaſt magnitude of this maſs, that we had 
every thing to dread for her ſafety, ſhould 
it happen to exert itſelf with violence 
a gainſt the ſhip. We had choſen i in an 

evil hour, our "ſation at this end of the 


, bank, for in the courſe of theſe. viciſſi- 


tudes we faw channels and bays of con- 
fiderable extent àt no great diſtance. 
Shoals, however, were in a. ſtate pf gon- 


cupied with the ice. Of all ſituations, 
perhaps, that at the extrewity of a bank 
is the moſt hazardous for eneountering the 
attacks a the ice; ſince there, from the 


vaſt momentum of the maſs, compreſſion 


is moſt likely to be ſeverely felt. On 
this ſübject, however, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to lay down any general rule; for 

if at the extremity of a bank the ſhip 
ter of compreſſion, - there, in return ſhe 
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Either caſe, however, has its diſadyvan- 
| tages, Lam equally, uncertain whether 
it is more eligible to conſtruct a baſom 
in ice of a very thick, and firm, or in 
that of à more ſlender and brittle kind. 
One is apt ta ſuppoſe; that ſtrong ice, 
being leſs liable to fail, promiſes to 
place the; veſſel in a ſtate of greater ſe· 
curity; but, then ſhould, the compreſſing 
power be of, ſufficient, force to break the 
coheſion of thick ice, leaving the larger 
fragments entire, the ſhip in this caſe, 
being placed in the center of compreſſion, 
if the ſurrounding ĩce be capable of greater 
reſiſtence than herſelf, muſt infallibly be 
cruſhed to pieces. If on the contrary tbe 
baſon is. conſtructed in ice of leſs depth 
and ſolidity, the veſſel may be in con- 
dition to give way to the force of come. 
preſſian; grinding and heaping up the 
ſmall ice as ſhe recedes, and in the mean 
time the impelling. power may be gra- 
dually exhauſted; but ſtill, if in this con- 
flift ſhe happens 10 fall upon a fragment 
of much ſolidity, en en 
fl.. / el l einde 
Mug Such 
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- Such are the aseldente by which "ſhips 
| periſh annually in theſe ſeas; and as to 
the preciſe manner in which the diſaſter | 
commonly happens, I have been told that 
the veſſel is laid over on ber ſide, with 
ber head forced into the ice, when the 
e eee e eee eee 
e e eee 
It is to be obſerved, that in this 

the preſents the weakeſt part of her frame 
to the action of the ice, for | her ſtern 
being either plain or concave, is evidently 
eee eee ee 
part of her conver fnee. | 

On the gth, 3 d (Raathigg welt 
om our own | broke up, and the frag- 
ments, probably impelled by ſomę ante 
 rior-maſs, divided ours into ſmaller pieces.” 
Artifix-\ o'clock in the evening the lofty” 
al, under our bow, abovementioned, 
drifted ſever or eight fathoms rem 
place, when we made” # vigerous effort 
to recover our liberty, but Without 'ſne-. 
ele; our beſt ropes and poles ſailing in 
tho attempt, in was utterly impractleable 
to diſengage her from the ice. We ima 
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water, which might form the baſe of 
ſome adjacent ſhoal. At ten o'clock the 
ice which had drifted a little returned,: 
and heaping up the ſmall wreck, began 


ict, which appeared ike, pounded. 
the ſame preciſion as if it 
her as a mould; a circum. 
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The weather for ſome 1 
hay thick and hay . 
We now warped the ale ah 


fame bank, to a ſtation which ſeemed 


leſs liable to be moleſted with ſhoals; 
opening of the ice ſhould afford us a 
paſſage into channels on the outſide of 
the bank. For this purpoſe we conſtruct- 
ed another baſon, always taking care that 

the head of the veſſel ſhould lie towards 
the open ſea; and her ſtern” oppoſite to 


ice of moderate reſiſtance, ſo that ſhould 


compreſſion” return, ſne might recoil with- 
out injury to her hull. In a little time, 
we ſaw a ſhoal floating towards us; its 
progreſs was in a line nearly parallel to 
the bank, nevertheleſs, it touched and 

carried along with it one of our capes. | 
Our baſon was no longer in condition to 
be of any uſe to us, and we were again 


| looking out for a new berth; when ob- 


ſerving a creek, which communicated with 
a ſmall channel, we made ſhift to enter 
it, and at laſt ee eng in 4 ſtate of 


1 n Re lun. 
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As the haze was often ſo thick as to 
prevent our ſecing at any diſtance, we 
diſpatched a boat along fide of the bank 
to reconnoitre our route. The bank al- 
| tered its poſition conſiderably; and from 
the W. N. W. which was its former aſ- 
pect, veered all the way to the eaſt. The 
wind was conſtantly ſmall and variable; 
nor did it freſhen till the 17th, when it 
began to blow from the quarter of the 
South-eaſt. In the mean time, it was 
evident from the appearance of the horizon, 
that it blew a gale at ſea; the weather 
was by no means cold, and the thermo- 
meter ſtood above the froſt. The ſnow 
that lay upon the ice, moiſtened for ſome 

days by the haze, now with a ſmall rain 
began to melt. The wind increaſed, and 
on the 18th, blew ſomewhat freſh ; when 
| the ſhoals broke up and yielded us a free 
navigation, We dee with alacrity 


' this favourable change in the cireumſtances 


of the ice, and in ſpite of a thick haze, 
eſcaped with all poſſible ſpeed from * 
e this formidable dak. 


7 
\ 
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This was the firſt inſtance of 'a freſh 
wind, which was of any conſiderable con4 

' tinuance, ſince we could be faid' to have 
entered the ice; our former winds, as welf 
as thoſe we met with in periods ſubſe- 
quent to the preſent, had much reſem - 
blance to the gentle land breezes of ſum- 
mer. I remarked that the wind always 
declined towards evening; a fact FE 
5 a few reflections. e 


502 H A P. XXXI . 
Kallen on - tropical. Winds, and the 
| Calms which almoſt. conſtantly oe 
near the Poles—The - Voyage . is purſued 
| amongf the Ice—Singular Difference be- 
—#vixt the : Sea Wolves of the North and 
South Seas—The Traffic tbe Hamburgb- 


ers 3 Fat en 


— 


my POT, od: the world; 1 
found that the eaſt, or trade winds, 


prevail between the tropics. over the 
- whole 
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whole circu mference of the globe, without 
any other variety than ſuch as ariſes from 
ſtorms introduced by weſterly winds. Theſe 
winds are evidently owing to the vertical 
| rays of the ſun, acting upon the land 
on either fide of the equator, and which 
form that ſeaſon named Hivernage in the 
torrid parts of Africa and America, and 
the | weſtern FER in India and 
China. 1 

Now, as the fon is the great efficient 
principle of motion and activity in bodies, 
to what ſhall we aſcribe that lethargic 
calm, and that torpor, ſo remarkable 
within the bounds of the frozen zone, 
but to its extreme diſtance; - whence it 
" ſeems natural to ſuppoſe, that the ele- 
ments approach nearly to a ſtate of per- 
fect W in the 81 directly under 
the pole. 

We directed our HY towards _ 
weſt ; but on the 2oth, the wind continu- 
ing freſh, we were obliged to come to our 
moorings on a bank: we lay to leeward, 
but the ice making a movement to wind- 

nes in the ſpace of four hours the wind 
| 8 2 Was 
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was' on our fide. Having coaſted the ice 
three leagues, we. again anchored to the 
keward; but the ice ſtill ſhifting round, 
in a few, hours the wind blew along fide 
the bank, when, dreading that we ſhould 


ſoon be diſabled from uſing our fails, 
and the wind abating a little, we got 
under weigh. A thick haze prevented 
our reaching a channel for which we 


made, and we were under the neceſſity 


of laying to. Next day we anchored 
on the Game bank, but by this time it 


had loſt its rotatory motion, and drifted 


| uniformly. in one direction. I have no 


doubt that theſe changes in the poſition 
of this bank, originated in the inter- 
ference of tome. ſimilar mals * ON of 

The wind, in paſſing the quarter. of the | 
weſt, became calm, and returned in a very 
gentle breeze from the ſouth, - ſouth-eaſt. 
Though involved in a very thick haze, 
we endeavoured to profit by the preſent 
quiet ſtate of the weather to purſue our 
courſe weſtward; in a higher wind we 


| d have derived no en whatever 
_ 


N 
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from our fails, by reaſon of the large ice 
ſo frequent between the banks. One of 
our boats plied at a diſtance a-head to 
direct our way, while the reſt took us 
in tow. Our only beacon in this ſtate 
of the atmoſphete was a fort of white 
fringe at the baſe of the miſt, which 
was occaſioned by. the reflection of the 
ice; and therefore the beſt method of 
avoiding the ſhoals was to fteer the ſhip 
into the thickeſt of the haze. We 
moored upon a bank in order to give 
ſome reſpite to the crety, but a ſhoal 
moving with celerity towards us, we found 
it convenient to get under ſail, by the 
ſpeedieſt means in our power. The ſnow 
melted 'copiouſly, and I heard it fall like 
rivulets into the fea. We faw Sea-wolves, 
and a ſpecies 'of fiſh named Polſcop, the 
. firſt of the kind we had obſerved fo far 
to the north. Our latitude was 77* 15”, 
our longitude 8 30% and the variation 
of the needle 26%. We ſaw likewiſe num 
bers of fir-trees drifting with' the cur- 
rents. The Polſcops are ſeen in troops, 
bloy at the ſurface, and leap above the 

ON TEIN. ons! 
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water Uke the Sea-hog. They are black, 
have a ſnout like a boar, but more coni- 
cal in its —_ and are about 20 215 
bong: v7 
The Sea- wolf of 5 28 differs in 

Gine reſpects ſrom that of the South-ſeas E 
in the former, the foro feet are formed 
with toes, inſtead of a thick membrane, 
| which compoſes thoſe of the latter; the 
toes and nails are well formed, ſtrong, 
and of a conſiderable length, and with- 
out any extenſion of a membranous ſub- 
ſtance beyond the nails. The hind feet 
are larger, and like thoſe before, have. the 
nails placed at the extremities of the toes 

The extremity of the ſnout is larger, the 
higher part of the face more depreſſed, 
the eyes more prominent, the head and 
neck ſmaller, and the tail ſhorter and 
more round, than in the ſame animal in 
the ſouthern regions. In this the tail is 
about 44 inches in length, and reſem- 
bles that of the ſheep upon the coaſt of 
Barbary; but the hair is ſhorter, thinner, 
58 leſs N than 1 in the former, 


Ships 
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Ships come from Hamburgh, annually, 
10 queſt of the Sea- wolves, and generally 
return home full freighted with their fat; 


© they are found in the greateſt plenty, be- 


tween the 72% and 749 of latitude, in 

the months of March, April, and May. 
The fiſhermen, who on this occaſion never 
proceed far in the ice, relate, that the 
winds ſeldom blow againſt, but com- 
monly- in a line parallel to the ſhoals, 
when they are uſed to take ſhelter be- 
hind ſome point or promontory of the 
ice. At times, but rarely, a high weſt- 
erly wind blows over the ice; circum- 

ſtances which have a tolerable agreement 
with the idea that the atmoſphere of the 
frozen zone is of a peculiar nature, af- 
fording little acceſs to the W winds of 
* open ſea, 

Except intervals of haze, 5 were 
very frequent, we had fine weather, with 
gentle breezes from the ſouth, dufing the 
remainder of this month, We continued 
our courſe ſouth welt, mooring occafion- 
ally on the ice; but the interferences of 
the an and the fluctuating ſtate of 
155 S 4 Y the 
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the winds, frequently obliged us to get 
under fail with great expedition. The 
| ka, however, was tolerably open, and our 
| Navigation but little interrupted. Mean 
while, che weather was by no means 
ſevere, and the mercury was rarely fo low 
as the freezing point. But though the 
thermometer ſtood above froſt upon deck, 
| the haze froze at the maſt's head, and 
the icicles fell in abundance during the 
| Whole inferior day. On the e6th, th 
ſan's rays were ſtrong enough to cauſe 
an exhalation from the ſea water which 

had been ſpilt on deck, and the ſhips 
timbers were warm to the touch. On 
the zd of July, the mercury which had 
pointed 7, all the inferior day, at ten 
o'clock in the evening roſe in the fan to 
32% It is very remarkable, that ever 
fince we entered regions Jeſs occupied by 
me ice, and conſequently expoſing a groatet 
ſurface of water, the barometer even in 
our longeſt intervals of fine weather, never = 
roſe o high '# chene the ice was mnore 
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which 1 regard as almoſt concluſive” of 
the ſpecific atmoſphere of the ice. The 
variation of the barometer from 79 to 
oe of latitude, appeared to me to 
be 29 inches, wee ry 


c HAP. XXXIII. 


Paſuge towards the Coaf of Americo—The 
Land of Gallhamſques is paſſed, but is 
not ſeen, on Account of an impenetrable 
Fog Reflections on the Formation of the 
© buge Mountains of Ice met with on the 
Me Cooft, | | 


"HE 1ſt of July we were in lati- 

"tude 769, longitude ' 119, and the 
ede of the needle was 289. The 
ſea frequently preſented us with red fleſhy 
ſubſtances, in which, according to ſome, 
conſiſts the natural aliment of the Whale; 
it was now a very conſiderable time fince 
we loſt fight of that animal, but our 


| 
| 
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| courſe” was towards the. coaſt of America, 
dis the vicinity of -Gallhamſque, a firua- 


tion very. favourable to the Whale fiſhing 


min the month of July, and accordingly 


on the ad we caught two files.. 

lt now became much more 1 
to be cautious how we interfered with 
the ſhoals, than in the month of May; 
as they were ſtripped of that thick ſnowy 
covering, which in an early period, con- 


tributed to render the ſhock of leſs dan- 


gerous conſequence. The ice derives from 


the heat of ſummer, a kind of claſticity 


which increafing the coheſion of its parts, 
renders it ſtill more formidable to the 
navigation. - Beſides, as the baſes, as well 
as the ſhoals themſelves, in the weſtern 


regions of the ice, are much more ex- 


tenſive than in the ſeas of Spitzberg, if a 
ſhip comes upon them with the wind, ſhe 
is in danger of overſetting, as on a lee- 


ſhore; an accident that. can only be re- 


medied by a very tedious and troubleſome 


proceſs. It was occaſionally neceſſary, 
however, to penetrate where it was choak- 


ed up with ſmall ice, and in this caſe 


WE 
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we ran the ſhip againſt the windward 
ice, which the ſhock ſeparated from the 
other bodies to. which it was attached. 
The ſhip, in recoiling, now preſſed againſt 
that to the leeward, and ſwept it to a 
diſtance. In ſuch ſituations we manceu- 


i e 


due j; | 
The thick ber ſo e ee in theſe 
regions, frequently rendered our navigation 
extremely difficult ; but at the ſame time 
they ſeemed to become temporary, in 
proportion as we. proceeded towards the 
welt ; an alteration probably owing to our 
being in the vicinity of the land of Gall- ' 
hamſque. The ſea preſenting itſelf ſome- 
times green and ſometimes of a whitiſh 
colour, we ſaunded frequently, but with- 
out finding bottom. The vermilion co- 
Jour of the horizon gave notice of a land 
atmoſphere, while the birds flying back- 
wards and forwards in the ſame direction, 
ſhowed i it was at no great diſtance. 
On the 8th, our latitude was 75? 6', 
Jongitude 13? 5 the thermometer, en 
8 . _ to 
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to the fan at our inferior noon, roſe to 
31, we till ſaw-drifted firs. 
e e hora imp. ee 


| Gags am} cbr ee e 
was heard ſeveral times in the courſe of 


an hour, was like that of a cannon, or 
the fall of a high pile of timber; a noiſe 
which was repeatedly echoed from the ad- 
jacent ſhoals. The ſhoals are compoſed 


of different ſtrata of ice, united by com- 


preſſion, and conſolidated in one maſs by 
ſubſequent freezing. The eminences ob- 
ſerved on the upper, and which are equally 
frequent on the under ſurface of the ſhoal, 
ariſe from compreſſion, and are nothing 
but detached fragments of ice, which had 


been hurled by concuſſion, partly above 


and partly below, while in both ſitua- 
tions they come to be cemented to the 


principal maſs. I obſerved, in the lofty 


thoal abovementioned, a compoſition of 
different fragments, which had been forced 


up and down in the manner now delc:ibed, 


and thus added to the elevation of the whole 
above che ſurface of the water. | * 


- 
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As ſoon the heat and moiſture, of ſum- 
mer ſtrip off the covering from the 


ſhoals, the cement, by means of which 
their ſeveral parts cohere, is diſſolved, 


© their union ceaſes, and the eminencies, 
- which riſe above the ſurface, depending 
on the ſame principle, tumble down. f The 
ſhoal in the mean time is often un- 
equally diſcharged of its burden, and hav - 
ing appendages below, which. have-a ten- 
dency- to float, it dips at one end and 
ſtarts at the other. The elevated part, 
expoſed to the action of the air, and re- 
ceiving no ſupport from the water, be- 
comes brittle and breaks off, eſpecially 


if it is extenſive aud happens to be loaded 


with looſe ice at the extremity. In 2 
ſhoal thus conſiſting of a feries of dif- 
ferent parts, we often find that the lower 
ſtrata extend only partially over the baſis 
.of thoſe immediately above them; now, 
after the ſnow on the top comes to be diſ- 


its diminiſhed gravity, and the higher 
ſtrata ceaſe to bear upon the water; in 


E 
6 i 


ſolves, the ſhoal emerges in proportion to 


* - 
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of the ice that reſt upon their | ſurface ; 
when,” at laſt, the incumbent maſs, being 
only ſuſtained at its center, falls in a 
thouſand pieces. | 

Theſe particulars, TOME fim ply 55 
to ice in the form of ſhoals; for ſuch 
is the enormous extent of what is termed 
a bank, that it is expoſed to the fame 
accidents only in 'a very inferior degree. 
Their deſtruction ſeems to be occaſioned 
ſolely by their mutual interferences, and 


the rolling of a high ſea after it has been 


agitated by a ſtrong gale of wind. Obſerv- 
ing the edges of the ice immediately ap- 
plied to the ſurface, eaten or carved into 


feſtoons, I wiſhed to know whether this 


appearance was produced by heat or the 
friction of the water; but the thermome - 
ter, plunged into the ſea, roſe from 30 to 
4 2 and I believe the air in theſe re- 
gions is never of a high enough ternpe- 
rature to diſſolve ſolid ice. 

I was a good deal ſurpriſed, that in this 
navigation we met with nothing ſimilar 
to thoſe mountains of ice, which, iſſuing | 


5 055 Hudſon's Bay, and Davis's Straits, 


float - 


8 
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float along the coaſt” of America. The 
higheſt ice I have ſeen in this voyage 


was only about thirty-five feet above the 


level of the ſea, an elevation which bears! 
but a ſmall proportion to that of thoſe: 
huge maſſes. I am fatisfied the little 
mole hills of Spitzberg are generated from 


compreſſion; but I find it more difficult 


to explain in what manner the icy moun- 
tain, ſo often ſeen in the American-ſecas, 
grows up to ſuch an amazing height; it 
ſeems impoſſible to conceive a degree of 


cold intenſe enough to freeze water at ſo 


great a depth. Davis's Straits, however, 


if we may believe navigators, contain little 


ice, but in the form of mountains, or. 
ſhoals of very moderate dimenſions ; and, 


from the particulars they relate, I am led 
to | conclude, that the mountain of ice 


is a compound body made up of parts, 


which once exiſted independently of each 
other. When the mariner finds it expe- 


dient to moor his ſhip on one of theſe 


floating maſſes, he obſerves that the 
pickax makes the whole to reſound, ſhake, 
FA NT to detach — which 


, roll 
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roll into the ſea; circumſtances which 
evince the unincorporated ſtructure of the 
mountain, and conſequently that. nothing 
but compreſſion can account for the ori- 
ginal union and ccheſion of its various 
parts. In riſking a conjecture on this 
ſubject, permit me to ſuppoſe, that in the 
northern regions of America there are 
very extenſive lakes, giving riſe to deep 
and copious rivers, which are much con- 
tracted at certain intervals; that the ice in 
its deſcent from thoſe great inland reſer- 
voirs choaks up the narrow paſſages, while 

freſh ſupplies, conſtantly carried down by 
an impetuous current, and forced to ſeek 
an egreſs. below the obſtruction, adhere. 
from preſſure to the accumulating maſs; 
but, in this fituation, from its - ſpecific 
levity, the ice gradually emerges high 
above the water, and in proceſs of time 
burſts into the ocean in the form offs: 
majeſtic mountain. 

nas ae es 
our latitude on the 11th, and 12th, 
was 74 40“, our longitude from. 15 
e 
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riation of the needle 30? towards the 
north weſt, according to the report of 
the ſeamen, it is 33 cloſe into the land 
of Gallhamſques. Owing to a moſt ob- 
ſtinate haze, I was denied the pleaſure of 

viewing this coaſt; but we ſpoke a veſſel 
which had obſerved it ten enen weſt 
e ee . e 
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5 ones of the” Coaſt of Callbamſyues = 


Importance of the Whale Fiſhery, and 
' the Encouragement it recerves from dif- 


ferent Nations of Europe—The Praftica- 
bility of penetrating to the North Pole 
9, fart er inveſtigated. 28 


HE Mw tC; Gier are 
frequented annually by the whale 


Sikers;:, who have coaſted the land from 


the. 769 to the 70 of latitude, | where 
it is ſeparated from Greenland by a 
ſtrait of more than 25 leagues in 


breadth. Hitherto, no navigator has paſſed 


Vor. _ _ 
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this ſtrait, but it is ſuppoſed, with 
_ (ome reaſon, to communicate with Baftin's 
Bay. It. is obſerved by the fiſbees;.. that 
the Whales ſtruek at the entramoe 0 
Baffin's Bay, not far from Women's Aland, 
the ſea ſpreads out to ſuch an extent as 


to have no viſible boundary. The Whales fe] 


killed on the coaſt of Gallhamſques, come 
from the weft ſouth weft, and are exactly 
the ſame in ſize and ſhape with thoſe of 
Davis's Straits. Now it is to be obſerved, 
that none of the ſame deſcription. are to 
be found, either on the eaſt coaſt of 
| Greenland, or at Cape Farewell; whence 
J conclude, that they iſſue through that 
opening where the coaſts are ſeen to ter- 
minate under the latitude of 70%. In- 
deed it can ſcarcely be doubted, Ulat 
their progreſs is from 'Baffin's: Bay, and 

Davis's Straits, ſince it is certain that 
Whales are caught on the coaſt of Gall- 
bamſques, with harpoons in their; fleſh 
made of ſtone; and in all reſpects ſimilar 
N eee ee of Green- 
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The coaſt towards the north is not 


very high, the ground ſeems tolerably 


level, and the ſoundings begin ſive or fix 


leagues from land; ſouthward, however, 
the land conſiſts of high round hills, like 


thoſe of Spitzberg, and off that part of 
the coaſt there is no bottom. Fifteen 
leagues from ſhore, in the eaſt ſouth caſt, 
and under 717 of latitude, lies a ſand 


bank, whoſe mean ſoundings are ninety 
fathoms. But the ordinary navigators of 
thoſe ſeas, more bent on harpooning the 
Whale, than on examining the coaſt, 


have no deſire to go on ſhore, and give = 


themſelves | very little trouble reſpecting 
the circumſtances of this navigation. My 
 indefatigable Dutchmen having ſpied | a 
Whale, immediately gave her chace; giv- 
ing me leave to ruminate on my diſ- 
appointment at not being permitted to 


explore a coaſt, which lay within ſo ſmall 


a: diſtance, and the particulars of which 
are ſo little known. I was much pleaſed 


howeyer, that an opportunity had occurred 


of ſatisfying my own mind as to its ac- 
tual eriſtenet The longitude of Gallham- 
3M Nerf IM 2 | *. 
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ſſqques, according! to (obſervations. made in 
going and returning, which I. eompared 
and corrected with all the accuracy in 
my power, is 17 weſt, with a latitude 


of 54 ab, a poſition which. agrees tole- 
rably well with the report of ſuch navi- 
gators, as lay it down under the ſame 
parallel ef the meridian with the iſland 
Tenerif. But with reſpect to that part 
of the American continent found on the 
charts under the latitude of Spitzberg, and 

faid to have bien diſcovered in the years 
1655 and 70, the moſt experienced and 
intelligent navigators of my acquaintance 
ſeem to have no knowledge of it what- 


eyer. For my own part I can give no 


credit. to the report; ſince in thoſe days 
mariners ſeldom ventured to penetrate into 
the ice, much leſs to purſue a weſtern 
navigation; probably the coaſt of ice, hav- 
ing: been... termed by the whalefiſhers the 
welt coaſt;-had led to this miſtake; and 
accordingly we. find a coaſt actually traced | 
in this very ſpot . on ſome of the old 
Dutch charts. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, of the exiſtence of land in the 
2874 F-:1 quarter 
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quarter of the north, for I have obſerved 
on different occaſions, ſhoals covered with 
earth and ſand to the north and north 
eaſt of our preſent cruize. Now the di- 
rection of the currents in "thoſe parts' 
being towards the ſouth, this ice could ; 
not poſſibly have come from any other 
than the quarter of the north, ſince it 
was plainly too far to the weſt to have 
been detached from the ſtas of Spitz- 
berg. Beſides, the immenſe number of 
ſhoals ' and blinks of ice, which cover 
the ſurface of the ocean all the way to 
theſe "iſles, could not have failed to in- 
tercept its progreſs. Should it be alledged 
that it might have been drifted by a 
northern current from the ſhores of Spitz- 
berg, and afterwards circulated | hither, 
ſilt” it is evident that the ſouthern” cur- 
rents, which muſt in this caſe be ſup- 
poſed to have received it, would have 
floated it down with 1 1 
tongitude. _ 3 e 
ö " "The gbr of 'the White bad carrie 
us backward towards the eaſt, from ſhoal 
to ſhoal, without the” ſmalleſt "ſucceſs: 
— Ws 6 The 


| 
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the Whale ana . — 
final leave of us. But, were the ſea - 
ſons in general equally productive wih 


| the; preſent, che whale-fiſhery would con- 


ſtitute a very lucrative article of trade. 

Some veſſels returned home this year from 
the ice, with a profit of 300 per cent. 
to their owners; à ſucceſs, however, 
which is extremely precarious, in ſo much, 
that the ſpeculator in this branch of trafic, 
often ſuffers a loſs of more than one 
half of the money employed in it. It 


is, nevertheleſs, an excellent nurſery for 
ſeamen, and in this view, as it requires 
little expence, beſides what is neceſſary 


for proviſions and the pay of the ſhip's 
company, is regarded by all the northern 


powers as an object of great public uti- 


lity, Hence the parliament of , Great-. 
Britain grants a bounty to ſuch of their 
ſhips as remain in the ice until the aꝛ0th 
of Auguſt. The king of Denmark en- 


cdðurages the ſame "ſpecies of induſtry -in 


his ſubjects by his own example; equips 
* n. for the north ſeas, and 
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carries on the buſineſs upon his own ac+: 
count? his Swediſh majeſty, I am cole, | 
has adopted a ſimilar policy. _ Y 

Recollecting now the ardent deſire 1 
Saterteiben when beyond 81 of Kti⸗ 
tude, of attempting to penetrate to the 
pole, I am deſirous to eſtimate by ſome 
data the practicability of this project, and 
therefore ſhall throw into one view my ob, 
ſervations on all the circumſtances, particu, 
larly the movements of the ice. I am 
convinced ſrom the prodigious. force with. 
which I have ſeen the ſhoals act upon 
each other, that though the ocean may 
be caught, as it were, by ſurpriſe, in the 
midſt of a ſevere winter, yet from the 
convulſions which prevail inceſſantly among 
theſe enormous maſſes, it cannot remain 
long under arreſt; indeed the "ſtructure 
of the ſhoals, which. confiſt, as has already 
been obſerved, of many different parts, 
ſeems ſufficiently to ſhew that this is ac- 
tually the caſe. The ſmall ice too, which 
we ſaw drifting in chips with the cur- 
rents, is generated from the ſurface of 
the channels, which are occaſionally frozen, 
e | "TH 4 8 but 
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but afterwards broken. and ſet afloat by 
compreſſion, Nom, the motion of the 


water being the primary cauſe of all the 
revolutions, of the ice, and as wherever 


there is a ſea there will be currents, it is 
evident that compreſſion muſt take place 
over the whole frozen zone, not excepting 
the pole, provided the ſea extends to that 
region of the globe; banks and ſhoals, 
Wherever they exiſt muſt have room to 
move; nay, their conſtant changes origi- 
nating with the currents unavoidably pro- 
duce. it; whence I infer, that the ſea is 
not one folid maſs, nor is navigation im- 
poſſible even at the pole. Beyond 819 
of latitude, I ſaw the ſea diſcharged of 
thoſe. vaſt ſhoals which had lately com- 
poſed. one compact body of ice, but which 
the currents had broken up and drifted | 
northward, They had conſequently found 
room, and a ſea but partially frozen, in 
the vicinity of the pole. In the year 
1773, ſome Dutch veſſels found it. paffible 
to return from the very center of the ice, 
iſo late as the end of Noveinber; and 
- it appears from the a made by two 

18 1 | ova 
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Dutchmen, Hamſkerk and Barem, to 
the north caſt of Nova Zembla, as well 
as from the journals of Ruſſian naviga- 
tors, employed to ſurvey the diſtances be- 
tween the rivers Lena, Juniſen, and the 
Oby, that in thoſe ſeas they were often 
ſhut in, and as often liberated, by the com- 
' motions of the ice; whence we may ob- 
ſerve, that the changes and revolutions: ſa 
incident to the ſhoals are prevalent in the 
high latitude of the Siberian ſeas, and 
north from Nova Zembla, even during 
the ſtrong froſts n e of: (he an 
of Noyemb er. 
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expedition to the pole, I ſhould 
not eſteem either the ſea of Siberia or 
that of  Spitzberg, as the moſt favour- 


able to my voyage; the Siberian ſea being 
hut, up towards the ſouth, and afford- 
ing little egreſs to the eaſt and weſt, 


muſt be perpetually loaded with ice; while 
that of Spitzberg, receiving conſtant ſup- 
plies, from the eaſtern currents, to its own 
ſhoals, is equally ineligible, .. Between 
295 Spitzberg 
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Spitzberg and Nova Zembla, however, 
lies a large tract of ſea, which from its 
great extent and the outlet it affords to 
the ice, would in my opinion be found 
much more practicable. The experiences 
of the navigators I have cited, and my 
own obſervations on what paſſes in the 
ice, ſhew. how neceſſary it would be to 
keęp at the greateſt. poſſible: diſtance from 
land. I do not ſuppoſe, however, that 
there exiſts to the north north -weſt» of 
Nova Zembla any ſea entirely open; I 
only wiſh: to infer, that the ſea in that 
quarter being but moderately furniſhed with 
ice, is probably not leſs ſuſceptible” of na- 
vigation, than we find it about twenty 
leagues to the north weſt of Spitzberg. 
I am of opinion that it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible to navigate the ſea of Siberia, ſo 
a8 to reach India by a north eaſt paſſage 
in one ſeaſon. This part of the ocean, 
for reaſons I have mentioned, muſt bo 
eternally crouded with ſhoals of ice; 2 
ſituation in which a ſeaman being obliged 
to purſue a very circuitous courſe, and to 
navigate his ſhip with little fail, even 
"I . | | | under ; 
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under the mildeff> and moſt favourable” 
breezes, eaninot be fppoſed to make ſpeedy”! 
progreſs, '* Nevertheleſs, 1 think it by no 
means impoſfible to perform five” hundred 


leagues in the ſame direction in one ſea- 


ſan, acroſs a ſea, as I have preſumed'it to be, 


but moderately incommoded wich ice. 


Befides that the ice, as has been ſhown, 


occupies ' the” ſame ſpot, but in a tran- 
| fient manner, and that, from its conſtant 


remain” locked up for any conſiderable 


timo, the reſources of the ſaw; cables, 


and poles, enable the ſailors to open the 
ſhip's. way through any moderate obſtrue- 
tog. Of all the expedients J have ſeen” 
practiſed on this voyage, that of the fav, 
provided the ſhip. does not labour under 
comprefſion; as it extricates the veſſel 
from. confinement, ſeems to me the moſt 
important. Perhaps, in caſes where the 
ice may be of too great a depth for the 
application of. the ſaw, a ſeparation might 
be effected at the articulations of the 
thogls, 10 5 4 OP One Peer « 
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But what I regard as the chief and 
moſt-invicinble obſtruction of all, is com- 
preſſion; and therefore, beſides that the 

ſhip, deſtined for the pole, ſhould be con- 
ſtructed in the beſt and moſt impregna⸗ 
dle manner, F ſhould propoſe to have 
on board a ſmall decked veſſel, having 
her ſides bound, and her keel ſhod with 
iron, and at the ſame time light enough 
to be capable of being hoiſted on the 
ice. With this reſource, ſhould the ſhip. 
be expoſed to the laſt misfortune, I mean 

auxiliary bark would be portable over the 
ice, as circumſtances might require, and 
conſequently. little liable to a ſimilar acci- 
dent, the voyage might ſtill be continued. 
Were the navigator, I imagine, thus equipt; 
to hit upon a tract of ſeavexempted: from, 
any violent agitation, the expedition could 
ſcarcely fail of ſucceſs; and having viſit- 
ed the pole, he would find little difficulty 
to return in ſafety, by croſſing: through 
the ſhoals of Nos: Dug to 1 White 
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I ever à navigator ſhould :/be fonnd 
hardy enough to undertake this chrious 
paſſage, he ſhould ſail - towards the end 
of February, and, paſſing along the weſt 
of the German Ocean, + endeavour to get 
in view of the ice by the end of Mareh; 
in order that he may be in a ſituation 
— r e the ſt bee of 
8 Fee in the 
Sa- wolf fiſhery, at the iſland St. John 
Mayen; and the Spitzborg Whale fiſhers 
frequently reach the 800 of - ltitude, by 
the i sth or a0th of April. The ſhips 
deſtined for Davis s Straits beyond the 
latitude of 719, fail from Europe in the 
firſt days of March, though the place 
of their deſtination is much more ſub- 
ject to boiſterous winds than the north 
ſeas. The month of... March, therefore, 
or the beginning of April, is by no means 
too early in the ſeaſon; eſpecially if we 
conſider that the moſt ſerene weather in 
thoſe regions occurs in the months of 
. May, and June, and of what con- 
5 ſequenee 


vorn Te THE honTA Port: 2 
ſequence it is in this navigation to have 


1 diſtinct view / of ſurrounding objects. 


The latter part of June, and the whole of July 
and Auguſt, are thick and rainy; but then 
Jam aſſured, that the voyager leaves the 
haze behind him as he riſes into a higher 
latitude, and indeed it ſeems to conſiſt 
with reaſon, that as the ſun's” rays di- 
miniſn in force, they ſhould' axe Hes e 
portionally ſmaller quantity of vapour. 
On the 14th our ' latitude | was 20% 
longitude 7, and 'confequently we had 
made conſiderable progreis on our return 
eaſtward, We now took in freſh water 
which is an operation of little labour or 
ſide a bank, we opened in the ſnow a 
number of ſmall channels, which con- 
ducted the water from i courſe” into 
pools prepared to receive it; when hav- 
ing hoiſted out and filled our caſks upon 
the ice, they were rolled back and put 
on board the ſhip. The ice is of an 
even ſurface, a circumſtance * faci- 
eee „ OBI LL ESTs 
5 0 uu 
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My Dutchman being ſatisfied with his ar- 


goof -bih,.. prepared to withdfaw from the 
ice on his return home; and on the 18th 
we: ſaw John Mayen 's iſland. ſituated 
fouth, * ſouth- weſt, at the diſtance. of ten 
leagues. The northern point of this 
illand is in the latitude of 725, and in 
9 30. weſt longitude; the variation of 
[hs needle 230. It may eaſily be diſtin- 
guiſhed by what is called Bears's Moun- 
tain, which is very 1 and abrupt. 
This mountain ſpems to b be about two 
ſhort leagues in circumference. at the baſe, 
and its form is that of a ſugar loaf, 
terminating in two ſharp points at their 
ſummits. The ridge ſeems to be leſs 
ſteep: towards the eaſt than towards the 
weſt. It ſtands half a league from the 
ſeen! at a great diſtance. In the vicinity 
of Bears's Mountain, we obſerved three 
mall round hills. St. John Mayen's iſle 
is in length nine Teagues, from the north 
_ eaſt to the ſouth weſt extremity, and two 
Leagues in breadth, Ships come to anchor 
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in the north weſt of the iſland, oppoſite to 
the moſt northerly: of the round hills. In . 


front of the ſame little tiſing ground, 
there is like wiſe anchorage; but by no 
means equally good with the former. 
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. completely eftabliſhed, that tbe Gongelation | 


of Water farms à peculiar Atmoſphere— 


_ Several new- Species of the Whale are ſeen, 


and deſeribeds—Senfible Difference between 
the: Northern: and Southern Climates near 


tbe Poles—Paſſage into the German Ocean. 
| ond Azriual at Amſterdam... 


4 


in its ordinary fluid ſtate; . 
chain of eee eee Hen 


while a conſiderable ſwell on the ſurface 
ſtead of our former haze, numbers of 
Vol. III. | | U thick 
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thick white clouds appeared floating in che 
regions of the air; and che ſtate of the 
weather reſembled that of a day in autumn. 
In the courſe of ſome hours, however, 
we had now; which fell in [mall flakes, 
with the wind at north eaſt. Our ſnow 
in the earlier part of May, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, imitated the down of the 
caterpillar, or thin ſcales ſhaped like 
croſſes; while chat whieh fell during a 
haze, was in the ſhape and ſize of a pin. 
The configuration of the particles of ſhow, 
a ſmall drizzling rain, and interuals of a 
louring (ky, with the fall of the barometer, 
were clear indications of a palpable diffe- 
rence between the atmoſpheres of water and 
ive. I cannot regard ſo material a change 
pening as it did at the moment of our 
tranſition from the cinen of a frozen to 
that of a fluid fe. . 
On the 19th we'dowbled the haſt chain 
of ice, | fituated towards the Eaſt; Goon 
waves, recoiling from the "thaw, cauſed'a 
very rough fea in the fame quarter; but 
| n. in . 
12 1 netrated 
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netrated che main fca. Next day a high 
witty & ſerting in from the eaſt north 
_ _tafft, chat 1s to fay, from the northern cape 
- df itte great continent, the Hip rolled 
in a moſt diſagteeable mauern but this, 
00. Benerally dirttirithed'as we doubled the 

main land. Three particular ſpecies of _ 
whale,” che Beaupoiſm or fihe fiſh, the 
Nor@laſſen, and Cagelot, are ſeen occaſion- 


Ally ia this part of the ocean. The firſt | 


is the animal of the largeſt dimenſions that 
has hitherto been diſcovered |, being about 
fBurſcore feet in length; he furniſhes, 
however, a” ſtmallet quantity of blubber 
than the ordinary whale, and the Whale- 
bone is leſs daftic. This fea monſter is 
but ſeldom ſeen, and is probably the ſame 
mentioned by Agide, the Daniſh miſſion- 
ary in his voyage to Greenland.“ The 
Nordlaſſen is of a ſmaller ſize than the 
common Whale, and differs from her 
in point of refpiration ; which the firſt 
performs by blowing the water forward, 
and the laſt, by blowing it backward to- 
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wards its tail. The Cagelot, in place, of 
whalebone, bas forty-ei ht teeth, and in 
this reſpect differs likewiſe from the com- 
mon whale ;, the teeth conſiſt of a fine ſpe- 
cies of iyory, which I haye ſeen. employed 
as the materials of very, handſome buttons, 
Theſe three ſpecies, of fiſh; are ſeldom, met 
with in the f interior regions af the ice. ths 
mh This, is a very diſmal climate; for as 
5 ſoon as the wind gets a little eaſterly, e 
90 ſure to have a. little drizzling rain; 
and though we are at-times favoured 1 with 
the, ſun, the. air is habitually. damp, and 
. much, more eee to the feeling than 
that of thei PP 
On the z4th, our latitude being 66 
5 and longitude 6%, we were nearly 
. the ſame parallel with Iceland, 
Though the thermometer had been riſing 
ever ſince we reached, the open ſea in lower 
latitudes, our climate Was by no means im- 
5 proved. At the iſland of Jobn Mayen, the 
mercury yaried from 29 to, 42 ; and | here : 
it ſtood from 92. to 149 above, froſt, In 
this quarter we prefer a welt to an caſterly 
courſe, on account ef the frequency of 
the weſt wind; belides which, we are not 


a 


they ate very diſſimilar. Judging from the 
| thefmoneter, the temperature of the air; 
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a Little apprehienfive of rocks and currents 


in the gulph of Drontheim'; whence it is 
almoſt impoſſible ro retire with” A wind of 
that deſcription.” F 
I made it my conſtant bufinehs,” on this 
voyage, to compare the northern with the 
ſouthern climates, and am now | ſatisfied 


in "latitude 700 north, approaches that of 
500 ſouth, by a difference of only 4 of 
5 In the fame ſouthern latitude, the 
barometer Was ſo low as 26 inches 10 


lines, whilſt its ſmmalleſt elevation in the 
north ſeas was 28 inches 4 fines.” I believe - 
. theſe” two latitudes 70” north and 50⁰ 


ſouth, to be pretty ſimilar in point of wind 
and weather, though in different periods 


of the year; the end of April, or the be- 


ginning of ſpting in the north, correſpond- 
ing to che end of December, or che month 


of January in che ſouth. I adtnit, how- | 
ever, in comparing theſe equivalent latitu- 
des, that I met with leſs hodr froſt, and an 


inferior degtee of cold ſouth, than = 


in correſponding ſeaſons. e ebe rd 
Fee U 3 The 
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The wind varying little from the quar- 


ter of the ſouth, we. were threatoved 
with a tedious paſſage. . At the opem, 


ing of the coaſt of Iceland and Etland 
illes, we felt the ferocious ſouth-weſt blyſts 
of Hudſon's Bay and. Davis's Straits. Pro- 
bably the, bold coaſts of the above illandh 
contributed to, produce a; very high. ſea; 

but the wind ſhifting tothe northweſt, 
the ſwell. abated by the time we came op- 
poſite to Etland. On the If ſt, of July, 


we entered, the German, Ocean, and faw 


the termination of à very long day, We 
were now, ohliged to place a candle in 
the binnacle, to ſhem us the compaſs 5, al- 


though, on the preceding day I was able to 


read by, the twilight at twelve o cloch at 
night. Meahwhile ous. latitude! was 62? 


25/ z-the- Syn's deelination 18“ 21% and 


conſequently 914“ below the Horizon, 
'Ehys one day, conſiſting of 96 times fous 


and twenty hours, came to a termingtibn. 
Having paſſed without being able to diſcoyes 


the Etland Iſles ther ficht of Mas kerel 


ſatisfied. us that we were: new within the 


Ocean. * Lam 
convinced 


n 


«el 
* 
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north; the wind varies little from the ſouth, 
ſhifts at times towards the weſt, but rarely 
towards the eaſt point. The atmoſphere be- 
comes leſs. damp and unpleaſant. We took 

all. poſſible advantage of the wind conſiſt = 
ently. with-our keeping in a weſtern courſe. 
On the. zih of Augult we reached the end 


of the Dogger-Bapk, in thixty-fix fathom 


water ; but the wind being at ſouth ſouth 
Eaſt, we ſoon. loſt it. On the zi th we were 
on the. ſouthern guarter of the fame bank, 
with eleven fathums.. Towards the. ſouth 
weſt the bottom is mixed with ſmall flint 


ftanes, and is the ſame as at little Well- 


Bank; but, towards the German coaſt, it is 
compoſed of à ſtrong yellowiſh, clay. At 
the ſouthern, extremity of the bank the cur- 
cents ſeem to bear caſt north eaſt; and as 
ve. leave it behind us. the found increaſes. 
Th hn Li 
at Breeveertien, a hank which riſes from 
the province of Holland, Abs the bill of 
bird, and runs out to a point towards the 
e. A ſpon as we came in view of 
U4 the 


3, by: freſh, obſervations, that here 
the direction of the currents is towards the 


| 
if 
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| 
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the ille of Texel, we took a pilot on board 3 
but the currents having carried us more 
to the eaſtward than we imagined, we 
found, to our ſurpriſe,” that we were eaſt 


from the entrance to the roads. The wind 
being à head, we entered the Zuiderzee, 


by a paſſage lying | between the iflands 


Flieland and Terſchelling, which we got 


along fide of next day. Plieland maintains 
one, and Terſchelling two light-houſes; 
from the laſt of theſe' iſlands extends a 


fand bank, exhibiting breakers, a league 


into the ſea. The wind continuing ſtill 


night a head, we were obliged to tack in a 


very confined channel; the direction of 
which is pointed out by buoys ſtationed 
at the end of the bank; By the time we 
reached: the coaſt of Friſeland, and came 
in view of the town of Harlingen, which 


is a ſtation for ſhips of war, we were in 


condition: to tack with more eaſe and ad- 
vantage. Entering a new channel we came 
in ſight of the city of Enkuiſen, and the 
little iſle of Urk, and arrived without in⸗ 


convenience at Pam pus Bank, where ſhips 


en get agryund. This bank afford 
ing 
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ing a ſufficient depth of water for ſhips of 
ſmall burthen only, is to be conſidered as 
conveying ſhips of war from this depart- 
ment to the places of their deſtination, the 
Dutch employ floating machines, named 
Camels, which being laid under the veſſel 
at low water, owing to their flat and ex- 
tended baſes,” float them conſiderably at the 


return of the tide. I proceeded to Am- 


ſterdam, at the diſtance of five leagues, 
where I had the pleaſure to receive, freſh 


inſtances of that kindneſs and civility Ihad 


experienced previouſly to my departure for 


the North Seas. I faw the city of Haer- 


lem, and the very agreeable environs of 
Bioumendal; but as I found no opportu- 


nity at {Amſterdam of croſſing to the 


Engliſh - coaſt, I "ſet out for Rotterdam, 


chere I met with a veſſel ready for the 
iſland of Guernſey. Rotterdam is a very 
handſome town, extremely com mercial, and, 

in point of ſize, yields to none in the United 
Provinces but that of: Amſterdam. - Here 


the Engliſh appear to carry on a very con- 


 Giderabls- part of the trade, and upon a 
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more extenſive: ſcale than im the capital. ital. 
1 defcenderd the Meme. to: Belle, | a final 
fortified twwn near the mouth of the river; 
an ft fal the:gth of Septemben. | 
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Paſuge from Rotterdam, through the Brit 
' Channel, to the Hund of Gnernſty, and 
2 thence to the Nanu Brel, try 
._ Lower e Troy at Bret. 


tPequirericonfdcreBle attenaidniiathe gi- 
A lot, on this paſſage, to avoid the banks of 
Zak Fn as well. as the points 
of the Goodwin Sands, which form, towards 
the ſea, the road ef the Downs, Having 
fallen down the Engliſh Channel, until we 
came in view ef the Iſe of Wight, we 
ney, a ſtrait formed by this 'ifle and the 
_ coaſt of Normandy ; we entered the race 
late in the evening wich little wind, and 
it was ous intention, if we cauld gain the 
r point 
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point of the iſle of. Sack, to paſs. the re- 
mainder- of the night. near the land, out 
of the reach of the currents but by the 
time we came in fight; of the Sark, the 
wind fell to a dead calm; a. thick haze 
ſucceeded, and being now within the Race, 
it would have been highly imprudent to 
have thought of a retreat. Mean while we 

were the ſport of the currents, and became 
entirely at a loſs what courſe; we ought' to 
ſteers in general we made it our buſineſs to 
keep as much as poſſible in the line of the 
ſhare; but about ten o'clock. in the morn- 
ing we diſcovered ourſelves drifting faft 
upon a reef of breakers; we hove the lead 
and found only ten feet water, the ſhip 
drawing nine and an half. I am unable to 
imagine by, what accident we eſcaped, on 
this occaſion, without touching the bottom; 
perhaps the recoil of the waves might, in 
a critical moment, have driven us ta tho 
windward of the rocks. We took this 


reef for the great Amphroques, but found 
afterwards. that it is a. chain of rocks, 
| Fered. at high water, W 
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diſmal night; and upon the return of day 
a calm and haze ſtill: confined us in the 
ſame perilous ſituation. After a ſmall 
ſhower, however, the: wind ſprung up and 
de reached the Iſle of Sark, between which, 
and the Iſle of Arn, we entered a paſſage 
called the Great Ruau- We coafted the 
Sark till we came almoſt oppoſite to St. 
Martin's point, in the ſouthern (extremity 
of the Iſland of Guernſey. This paſſage; 
from a long chain of rocks which ſtretehes 
to the ſouthern point of the Iſle of Arn, 
is by far the beſt from the Sark to Guern- 
ſey. We ſteered upon the points of St: 
Martin, eaſt, from which we dropped an 
anchor undiſturbed by the currents, and 
waited till the return of the tide enabled 
us to proceed along the coaſt and enter the 
harbour. In gaining the anchorage at St. 
Martin's point, we made it our bufineſs 
to keep at an equal diſtance" between that 
point and a ſmall. ſandy creek in the north 
eaſt, above which, and on the higheſt part 
of the ereek, ſtand a church and guard- 
houſe; the ſouth point of a reef of rocks, 
extending from the * of Arn, ſerves to 


lead 
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lead the eye to the guard-houſe, which 
ſtands near. a mill on the Sark; and in 
clearing the rocks, the Arn light-houſe 
begins to be ſeen. The coaſt of Guernſey 
ſeems to be wholly inacceſſible, except at 
the ſandy creek above-mentioned, ' na- 
| med, 1 believe, St. Nicholas, and the 
| harbour, _ oppolite to which, on a ſmall 
iſle, ſtands a caſtle. for; the protection of 
the ſhipping. The harbour is formed by 
| two piers making two ſides of a ſquare, the 
paſſage i into which might be intercepted. by 
a chain. It affords accommodation to 
merchant- ſhips only, and even the largeſt 
of theſe are obliged | to. break bulk before 
they can enter it; 3 ſome remain at anchor 
under the fort. The capital of Guernſey 
is A large open town, populous, and tole- 
rably well built ; 3, it has much reſemblance 
to the ancient town, of Lower Brittany, 
while. the country in general differs little 
from ſuch parts of France ag are ſituated 
on the oppolite | fide of the Channel. The 


ple, whom T: uſed to regard as little 
aka than a bord of _ ſmugglers .. .and 


pirates, "have, to 1 ſurpriſe, none of 


157 Aar * 8 


5 thoſe 
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thoſe rude Yurly manners which ng 
characterize the Englith populace ;\ but, on 
the contrary, a fincere arid unaffected affa- 
_ bility? of character, analogous to the pi. 
mitive” manners of the Pfancd. I was 
admitted eaſily into ſociety; mixed in 
family parties; and, in ſhort,” Was eniter= 
tained in all reſpects more like a relation 
chan a ſtranger. Here is the firſt example 
I have met with of citizens of credit and 
character forming themſelves into a club, 
the object of which is to relieve fuch of 
their members as happen to be reduced to 
neceflitous circumſtances : into this ſociety 
no ſeaman is admitted. The penſion granted 
to the unfortunate is proportioned to the age 
and particular deſcription of the petitioner's | 
caſe. I attached myſelf to the ſociety of the 
Bourgeoiſie, or citizens, alone ; and was not 
E a little aſtoniſhed at the luxury obſervable 
in the richer fort. The militia, conſiſting 
of every man able to carry arms, is under 
the beſt diſcipline; and the people at large 
ſeem to have the ſentiments of patriotiſm 
engraven on their hearts. I cannot help, 
however, regarding the bold rocks and cur- 
2 rents. : 


£ 
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rents which ſurround their ſhores, as the 


ſtrongeſt ſinews of their defence. 


Here I met with ſome French veſlels 
and embarked for that iſland, I proceeded 
afterwards in a canoe to. Pampoul, whence I 
continued my journey by land, and arrived 


at Breſt on the 27th of September, 1776. 
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A METEREOLOGICAL TABLE of a VOYAGE towards the NORTH POLE ; 


Conſtructed from daily Obſervations of the Thermomer and Barometer graduated by Rarxtand, and including the Variations of | 
the Needle, the Temperature of the Air, and the State of the Weather and Winds, with the Longitude and Latitude of the Places 


in which the Obſervations were made. — ö 
5 2 8 | | 3 8 
DDE re Wind. 7 Force of the Wind. L. Lat Variations] Barometer. _ 
F555 | | i inches 9 lines X 
0 ſerene E. S. E. „ fine breeze « 450% - < = : 
| $50 - 3r 
17 e $ © vercaſt — — @ 8. - << oſ- — faint — 0 189 Variat. N. W. 
V „rains. W. - calm - alittle freſhſ56*32' o 
| ; Weſt, 
19 |- - - - 11 fine ſunſhine „„ ES oo funt' = nr nr 
CCC „„ fun. 8. W. 3. W. - = tolerably freſh - 590 3 55 
8 overcaſt S8. SW. -ſfreſh - - very freſhſe 10 14 1 49 
22 |- - 7 9 - fine = overcaſtſ- - W. - - -|- - - freſh - -- -|639 57 1059 
5 | | 190 Variation 
23 |- - 4 86 - overcaſt « ſnowS.W. - N. W. N.ſfreſh - - nearly calmſ660927 10% 48 
24 |- - 4 - 5 overcaſt N. - - E.jnearly calm - -< gentleſ67926& 54 
2 - @ 4 - IT CA STS ſnow El.. N. E. almoſt calm a 
2 — 4 — 1 ——U— — N. - — - N. W. - — gentle 989 ea 80 & 10 5 1 
* 47 — 4 4 — 5 . -trai - "x —— a ſun $20 8. . E. - E, N. 3. — > fine breeze. — 6 26 10 2 
8 The above Obſervations were made in an 9 5 8 N | | 
| open Chamber. | _ - 8 BR |: 45 
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